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‘Viyella 


Durable, Unshrinkable, Healthy. Comfortable to the last degree. 


(Regd. Trade Mark). 





If any difficulty in obtaining, write to the Manufacturers for name of nearest Retailer. 
Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 37,;Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 








MAPLE & CO 


The Largest and most Convenient Furnishing Establishment in the World 


~ FURNITURE 
CARPETS BEDSTEADS 
FABRICS BEDDING 


The Best Advertisement is the Recommendation of Satisfied Customers 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W. 1. 


EXR na 
By te y) To 
Appointment y aon H.M. The King. 


LONDON-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD & SONS Lm. 


THE ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MAKERS, 
INDIAN TEAK, OAK, etc. 


Seasoned for immediate use. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


25-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 





ae C \. S, =) 
40 dozen bots. 4 ES c RV e 
CUVEE 


only. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE 
Per Dozen Bots. 80/- Carriage Paid 


VINTAGE 1906. 


Extra quality. 
Extra Dry. 


Harvey & Dearsvey, Wine Merchants, 39, St. James St., W. 


Our HORSES’ Day 


Will you help the sick and wounded horses which are provided 


for by the funds of the 
R.S. P.C.A. 

HIS fund has Fl D T has presented 
| now — ag ay I 140 Horse-drawn 
accommodation 

Ambulances and 
for 9,540 equine MAY Oth 


patients at the V.A.C 10 Motor Ambulances 
1917 








Hospitals. for conveying the in- 


jured animals from the 
MORE HELP 1S battlefields to railhead 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


or hospitals. 
Please send a special donation on Badge Day as above to Capt. Fairholme, Hon. Sec., 
R.S.P.C.A. Fund for Sick and Wounded Horses, 105, Jermyn St,, London, S.W. 1. 














“VASELINE’ -.- 


Every-day 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Need 
PREPARATIONS 


are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 

without one or more of these preparations in some form or another. For giving 

beautiful complexions—tor healing all skin aftections—tor relieving Rheumatism and 

Neuralgia—there is a “*VASELINE™ Freparation for all these, and much more. 
You should never be without these “*“VASELINE” Specialities :— 


PERFUMED WHITE. POMADE. 


The sh ours a nes 
ph A peg Sil glo eee ep i No. 1 (bottle in carton), 
Be oe hig sage 5 No. 2 size. handsome bottle Blue Seal, 3d. and 7d. botts. 
a in carton, with glass : 
WHITE, stoppers, 1/6 No. size. bottle, in carton, 6d 
Highly refined. White and Quinine I omade. No. 2 size, bottle, in carton, 1/- 
Bottles, 6d .10d., and 1/6 i/- 


ADV'IGE for your own safety and satisfaction, always 
ae insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles. 








1} not obtainable locally, any articles of the vaiue of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free to any 
address in the Untted Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with 
complete fist of the Vaseline Prepurattons. ana cont g many hints, Post Free, 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 











SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 





In Tin Boxes, 1/e, 41/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be. addressed c/o Country LiFe Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
___is Id. per word, minimum 2/-. 





VISITING AND. CONSULTING 
LADY GARDENER. — Mrs. SAVILL 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now arranging 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 





ARDENING FOR WOMEN.— 
Essentially practical training to suit 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
eulture fruit Lottling and jam making. 
Healthy outdoor life. Individual considera- 
tion. Long or short courses.—lIllustrated 
prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, 
Sussex. 





PLou UGHING, CULTI- 
} AND PLANTING done ex- 
peditiously y "per acre, by Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works.—For terms apply 
ROBERTS BrOs., Eastwick Park Farm, Great 
Bookham, Surrey. 





PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Evc. 


The Charge for these Advertisement» 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon. — Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Lianidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, 8.A.). 








CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


OVERNESS CAR AND RALLI 
‘ART for Sale; both in Bulan wa 
good ciuiaben and suitable for 13.2 to 14.2 
ponies: can be seen at Streatham, S.W. 
* Pigg.” 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





RON FENCING for all purposes. 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free ; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list——-BoULTON & PAUL, LTD. 
Norwich. 





MATEt(!R. PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Developing or Printing ——The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1 - for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, ld. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 





ROYAL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 

Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N, Litchdon Pottery, 
Barnstaple. 





SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars.——- WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, “Westminster. 





TURB INES.— For E — Lighting, 
Pumping or Estate Work. “ VULCAN ” 
Inflow Type give steady running. Highest 
efficiency. Every installation fully guaran- 
teed.—Manufactured by GREEN & CARTER 
LTp., Winchester. 





EACH’S CURTAINS.—Send _ tor 
New Catalogue, Maker’s Prices. When 
buying new Lace Curtains, Muslins, Casement 
Curtains, Linens, write for this interesting 
Book.—S. PEACH & Sons, 164, The Looms, 
Nottingham. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & CO., Ipswich 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued). 


FENCI NG. —Cleft C hestnut U nclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD CoO., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





EST PROTECTION TO GA 
ENS against birds. Small mesh bird- 
proof tanned Netting, 25 by 43 yards, 5/9 
or 83 yards, 11/6; carriage paid. — 
STRAWBERRY NETTING Co., 5 Suffolk 
Terrace, Lowestoft. 





RAMOPHONE, 35 guinea model. 
beautiful drawing room cabinet inlaid 
Sheraton, height 4ft., record cupboard 
enclosed; quantity celebrated records; 
approval willingly, Accept 7 guineas.—3, 
Aubert Park, Highbury Park, London. 


C45 T CHESTNUT WIRE- 
BOU xb FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE, 
STRONG, CHEAP.— Illustrated Price List 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 








DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 
lhe Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. _ 


MAJOR RICHARDSON, F.Z.S. 
KENNELS. 





SENTRY DOGS as sup- 
plied Army ; from 5 gns. 
POLICE DOGS (Airedales). 
Best guards for person and 
property, from 5 gns. ; pups 
2 gns. 

BLOODHOUNDS. 
ABERDEEN (Scotch): 
FOX (Smooth and Wire) : 
IRISH, 5 gns. ; pups 2 gns. 


GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 


W'!L NYONE. GIVE COM 
tor’ AS HOME, in country, to 
beautiful pair black and tan pedigree 
Dachshunds ? Perfect health and condition. 

Mrs. Hansard, 63, Wilbury Road, Hove, 
Sussex. 








MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR. SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


4 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER 
rf SALOON LANDAULETTE, with 
enclosed drive: seating four, with extra 
detachable seat, wire wheels, C.A.V. lighting, 
two horns, clock, speedometer ; in excellent 
order; upholstered Bedford cloth; very 
handsome model.—Particulars from  D. 
NAPIER & SON, LTD., 14, New Burlington 
Street, W. 








BOOKS, — OF ART, 


TO. 
The Charge for mie Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 
_Anglo Toggenberg Herd 


FOR SALE, 

Book 2,004, ‘* Oadby Emperor,” dagger 
Billy, five years old, winner of two prizes, 
good stock getter, quiet to manage.—Miss 
YONGE, 1, The Meads, Ringwood, Hants. 








ANTIQUES, 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





NTED, large old Mahogany Library 

Pedestal Writing Table; big price 
given especially if carved; also large old 
Grandfather Chairs covered in old tapestry 
or needlework. —Write ‘‘ A 3758. 


XV TH CENTURY BRUGES 
CARVED OAK SCREEN, perfect 
condition ; suitable chapel or house. Also 
Karly Italian Renaissance Cabinet, richly 
inlaid. No dealers.—Write “ A 3778.” 


LD TAPESTRY. — Several pieces 
—- green preferred. — Apply 
‘A 3565. 











STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one- -third to quarter dealer’ 

prices ; approval.—*' G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 
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LEITH & LONDON. 


T. PEASE, SON &CO. DARLINGTON, 














There's nothing else 
quite so good. 


DEVONSHIRE 
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embodied in this ideal writing 
mended it alike for business and _ for 


SMITH 
PREMIER 


No. 10 Mode!. 
WRITE 


SMITH PREMIER 
S TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 


Smith Premier House, 
6 & 7, Queen Street, London, E.C, 
Established 1887. 
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HOMO 
The ideal Writing Machine. 


Simplicity has been the aim in the construction of the 


Smith Premier, No. 10 Model, 
usefulness, is unrivalled. 
sight, and the many aids to easy and speedy work 
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all-round 


always in 


private use. 


FOR BOOKLET. 


Telephone: City 5360. 
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WALL & WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden, the Heath Garden. and 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large Octavo. Cloth, Gilt. containing 200 Tllus‘rations, Plans and Diagrams and Beautifully 
Price 12/6 net: post free (inland), 13/- 


the Paved Water Garden. 


loured Frontisriece 





Please write to-day for full particulars of thie invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectures of some of the super-books in the “ 
* COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W 


_* Lire ” Library, to The Manager, 

















axative and nesta Fruit Lozeng. 
e 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


7, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 8S. E. 
Sold by all Chemists, 3/- a box. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 


the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which 
the charge ts 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lirr, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


NATION AND NATION 


N the old soldierly days no tribute was deemed higher 
than that which was offered by a man who had fought 
at another's side and had found him faithful unto death. 
But companionships in warfare often led to _ strife. 
Two fierce, turbulent men who had been accustomed “all 
their lives to say what they liked and do what they liked 
were not always prone to respect each other's feelings, and so 
differences arose ; but in the case of tried friends these were 
easily avoided or settled. Probably they had quarrelled 
before and had a fighter’s respect for another fighter. It is 
much the same with nations. They are set a new and hard 
trial when called upon to act as Allies, and this must be 
particularly true of two nations like America and Great 
Britain. They are nations moulded in the same way. In 
days long past, race after race came to these islands and held 
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sway. The Ancient Briton is thought to have followed a 
still older race and he received some modification, slight 
though it may have been, from the advent of the Romans. 
Indeed, the Romans could not help making their presence 
felt wherever they went. The Roman soldier won the 
admiration even of his foes, and Roman roads, Roman villas, 
Roman fortifications remained long after those wh») had 
constructed them had become dust and their descendants 
alien to this land. The Danes, though they came hostile 
and pillaging, also entered in some measure into the life of the 
inhabitants though in the broadest sense of the term it was the 
Anglo-Saxons who proved the dominant race and absorbed 
what was left of those who had gone before and those who 
came after. Although the Normans brought their own 
institutions, these were swallowed up in time or modified 
by those of their predecessors. Laws might be promulgated 
making Norman French the legal tongue, but here, too, the 
Anglo-Saxon asserted his inextinguishable vitality. It was 
in the end as though this land of England had taken all 
those diverse invaders and out of them moulded the English 
race, that English race which remains verv much the same 
as it was at Agincourt. Our sailors to-day are the spiritual 
descendants of Drake and Frobisher; our soldiers, of the 
men who fought for freedom in every clime and every century. 
In the end the heteregeneous became homogeneous, and we 
have the English nation. 

America is doing the same thing to-day. She has received 
additions to her populatson from all the rest of the civilised 
world, but even the Germans who in the middle of last century 
crowded to her shores are thrown into the amalgam and in 
the course of two or three generations cease to be German 
and become American. The Hyphenated are the late comers. 
Irish, Scottish, Italian, Russian Jew and Pole have been 
clay subdued to the ends of the potter. But in Great Britain 
the process is complete, the nation is a finished prodtct, 
its form is moulded. In the United States the process is 
still going on, and that is what constitutes the fundamental 
difference between the two Allies. The philosopher in his 
study may work it out easily enough, but the individuals, 
whether they belong to the army or to commerce, are bound 
to come into friction, unless for the sake of the common 
and great end they have in view they consider each the idiosyn- 
crasies of the other. In the past they have not been alto- 
gether free from wrangling, a’though it has usually taken the 
form of fraternal disputation rather than deadly quarrel. 
Uncle Sam and John Bull have at times taken an elfish delight 
in girding at one another. Before the approach of a general 
election a favourite amusement of Uncle Sam used to be 
what he called ‘“ twisting the Lion’s tail,’ and John Bull 
on his part did not hesitate in the slightest to make game of 
the American Eagle. This was not to be deprecated. It 
provided an outlet for the healthy individuality of each of 
the nations. The little coolness soon passed and of late 
vears has been ripening into a steadfast friendship founded 
on the fact that each has learned to respect the other. But 
still their manners are different. The American is perhaps 
too prone to hustle and use the megaphone, while the typical 
Briton is too much inclined to old traditions and an icv 
coldness. He is generally considered slow by our quick 
cousins. 

It is best to look these differences frankly in the face. 
As a matter of fact they do not go very deep, but they are 
sufficient to provoke irritation unless each nation learns to 
show a due consideration for the other. We are not here 
to say anything to the United States, but cur own people 
should recognise the nobility both of ideal and of manner 
in which the quarrel has been taken up on the other side of 
the Atlantic—without self-seeking, without anv hope of gain. 
History has not anything much finer to show, and we feel 
sure that our countrymen will be swift to recognise the dis- 
interestedness which is in the blood of their own statesmen. 
We also fought for an ideal when we entered this war to fulfil 
our engagement with Belgium. 





Our Frontispiece 


( UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Olaf 
Hambro. Before her marriage to Captain R. O. 
Hambro she was Miss Martin Smith, the well-known golfer. 





*.* It ts particularly requesied that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness cf readers tf they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 





























ARSHAL JOFFRE has made an appeal to the 
United States which is inspired by obvious 
good sense. It is that they should not wait 
until half a million soldiers are ready, but send 
a complete army unit out at once. Bis dat 
gui cito dat. The despatch of an army division to France 
at the present moment would have a very inspiring effect 
on our French Allies and bring home to the Germans that 
America’s entry into the war is going to be something real 
and effective. Englishmen will readily admit that to France 
the first aid should be given. High admiration has been 
expressed in the United States at the heroic defence our 
neighbours have made against the invaders. It is notorious, 
too, that they have done this with a supply of men that is 
not unlimited. It has not been by overwhelming superiority 
either in numbers or in armament that they have been able 
to withstand the Germans so victoriously, but by high- 
spirited devotion and patriotism. It would, perhaps, be very 
convenient, too, for the United States to select a base for their 
troops in France. We would, indeed, accord them a very 
hearty welcome in this country, but there is always some risk 
that the soldiers of a democratic country might not altogether 
like some of the red tape officialdom which belongs to our own 
War Office, though, of course, that section of the British 
Army which is Canadian understands the American psy chology 
better than any other and would probably get on very well 
with them as fighting allies. 


JN this war it has been most instructive to notice how one 

country has learned from another. Our military authori- 
ties were not too proud to learn from their German foes 
how to attack trenches, and events have shown that they 
beat their teachers at their own game. The Germans, again, 
copied from the British Army the system of making trench 
raids and thereby discovering the effect of a bombardment. 
The United States, which have come last into the Entente, 
have had greater opportunities than the rest of learning from 
the experience of others. Hence President Wilson has been 
able to take promptly and decidedly measures over which we 
hesitated for a long time. The most important is that of 
bringing in conscription, which has been carried by a large 
majority. But scarcely less significant is the arrangement 
for providing small ships, which submarine warfare has shown 
to be as necessary as dreadnoughts: and the President has 
recognised that even in a huge self-supporting country like 
America it is only prudent to take immediate steps for 
economising and safeguarding the food supply. 


UP to Mav st officials of the Government, mostly police- 

men, in one district at least, were busily engaged in taking 
a census of the means of production. They went round to 
every little farmer and some who were only small holders 
and asked them to enumerate the various agricultural imple- 
ments in their possession. It was a harmless proceeding, 
but led inevitably to the thought that those engaged in it 
might have been more usefully employed. What we do want 
is an instantaneous report as to the actual state of cultivation. 
It must be remembered that ploughing a field is not sufficient 
to ensure a crop. Sowing and after-cultivation are at least 
equally important, and if the labour supply fails at the present 
moment nothing can prevent the country from being shorter 
of food next year than it is this. The large farmers have 
allowed their minds to reach forward into 1918, and are 
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planning for that harvest. Now, nothing useful can be done 
towards the harvest of 1918 at the present moment. If 
land is ploughed up, it should be utilised for the food it can 
produce during the present vear; if it is not ploughed up, 
the better plan is to take from it such a crop of hay as it will 
vield, and prepare for dealing with it properly when that 
crop of hay has been harvested. 


IN the present instance the little mea are as important 

as the big men, and they should be looked after not in 
a spirit of mere philanthropy, but from a national point of 
view. If their gardens and allotments are not sown and 
cultivated to advantage they will be consumers of produce 
from other people’s land next year. If they can raise a 
sufficient quantity of vegetables to see them through next 
winter and spring, the country will be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of finding food for them. But a great deal of 
potato land is not set owing to the scarcity of seed and the 
muddle made by those who assumed responsibility for its 
distribution. In this case the cottagers should be urged 
to make the most of their land with what crops are remaining. 
During the present crisis it is scarcely disputable that the 
best substitutes for bread and potatoes have been found 
among the leguminose. Haricot beans have become a stand- 
ing dish of late, and dried peas are a luxury. It is extremely 
easy to grow either or both of these, and no great skill is 
needed to dry and store them for winter use. These, then, 
with plenty of such roots as still can be sown or planted, 
such as onions, carrots, beets and the like, will be handy 
adjuncts of the cottager’s larder next vear, if he can be urged 
to take opportunity by the forelock and get his crop into 
the ground now, if he has not done so already. He should 
not think too much about the lateness. In the vear 1914 
war broke out at the beginning of August, and even at that 
stage of the departing season many people sowed or planted 
beets, potatoes and other vegetables, with the result that 
a very fine show of them was held in the autumn. ‘ Begin 
now!” is a very good motto. 

VIOLETS. 
When the Pipes o’ Pan sound clear and sweet, 
And Spring trips in through the gate of day, 
The violets hear her dancing feet 
And brush the sleep from their eyes away. 


Gowns she gives them—some she snipped 
From the rainbow, secretly, 

Others, lily-white, she dipped 

In gleaming galaxy— 

And their subtle fragrance, this 

Is the token of her kiss. 


At twilight hour, in wood and glen 
A host of elfin pedlar-men 
The drowsy violets implore 
To let them bargain for the store 
Of perfume, greatly in demand 
For dainty brides in fairyland. 
The violets are well content 
To hear, in payment for their scent, 
The gossip which no other can 
Glean widely as a pedlar-man, 
Till they fall asleep, with heads down bent, 
To dreamland lulled by the Pipes o’ Pan. 
Epirn E. MIntarp. 
LAST vear, at the request of the Government, experiments 
were made at Rothamsted Experimental Station with 
Humogen, a preparation of peat for which Professor Bottomley 
of King’s College is responsible. Everybody knows the high 
manurial value claimed for it. Dr. Russell’s report appears 
in the new number of the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
and it is by no means favourable. Crops were grown both 
in plots and water. The results are set forth in detail, but 
it will be enough here to epitomise Dr. Russell’s summary. 
He found ‘‘ no evidence that Humogen possesses any special 
agricultural value.” The claim for it of being fifty times as 
effective as farmyard manure is dismissed as absurd, with the 
added statement that there is “ nothing to show that it is 
anv better than any other organic manure with the same 
content of nitrogen.” At present it is being offered at £5 
per ton in two ton lots, but the experiments “ give no reason 
for supposing that it is worth anything like so much.”’ This 
decision is in complete disagreement with the claims made 
for the substance and, on the face of it, conflicts with the reports 
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issued from Kew and Wisley. But Dr. Russell explains 
this by its being a valuable addition to the compost used for 
potting up plants. Moreover, he admits that heavy dressings 
would have good effect on poor soils deficient in organic 
matter; but then they would have to be on a larger scale 
than is possible at present prices. 


[N a note to the article the editor deals with certain explana- 
tions sent by Professor Bottomley who states that he 
discovered late last autumn that the material sent was not 
bacterial peat, but a chemically treated peat which contained 
substances injurious to plant growth, and he says that ‘‘ most 
unfortunately there was a serious error in the mantfacture 
of the earliest lots of Humogen sent out from both places.” 
He argues, therefore, that the Rothamsted experiments 
have been conducted on a substance which was not Humogen. 
But Dr. Russell’s reply seems to show that if this be the case, 
there must be very great carelessness somewhere. The material 
was sent to him in May, 1916, as true Humogen. The vendors 
knew all about the experiments, and one would have thought 
that they would have taken special pains to send a correct 
sample to Rothamsted. ‘ Professor Bottomley,” says Dr. 
Russell, ‘the Cleansing Department of the Manchester 
Corporation, and the Entwistle firm all knew that it was for 
the purpose of these trials.’”’ No hint that the material was 
defective was forthcoming until proofs of the report had been 
submitted to Professor Bottomley. Comment on this would 
be superfluous. It is just as essential that the cultivators 
should be supplied with the material they ask for as that the 
material itself should be able to do what is claimed for it. 


WEDNESDAY in last week was Oliver Cromwell’s birthday. 
- Born more than three centuries ago, his name still kindles 
wrath and hate in many a breast. He supplanted England’s 
legitimate King; he expatriated Ireland’s native popula- 
tion; he overwhelmed Scotland’s armed host. Only the 
Welsh have no grievance against him, and by descent he was 
a Welshman. His ancestor, a cadet of the Williamses who 
are still seated at Aberpergwm, made his way under Thomas 
Cromwell—whom Henry VIII created Earl of Essex and 
then decapitated—and took his benefactor’s name. Thus 
the Principality has given us rulers in three crises of our 
history—a Prince in Henry Tudor, a Protector in Oliver Crom- 
well, and a Premier in the present Member for Carnarvon, 
who, once almost an equal object of hate, has outlived the 
odium which has so persistently stuck to Cromwell that only 
recently, and then with heart burnings, could a statue of him 
be set up in London. Yet he restored good governance to 
a distracted State and gave back to Britain the position in 
Europe which the Tudors had gained and the Stewarts lost. 
He died at the zenith of his power and success, and no English 
King was ever more sumptuously laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey. All flocked thither, and a Rovyalist’s little girl at 
school at Hackney writes to her mother: ‘‘ We saw the 
Protakter Ly in State which is the most stately sight that 
ever I did see.” Two years later his body is dug up, and the 
head is set on a pole. Then it appears to have multiplied, 
as several ‘‘ authentic’’ skulls have been heard of. More 
genuine is the plaster mask, seemingly taken during life, 
now preserved at Chequers Court. 


(CHEQUERS COURT is the fine old Elizabethan Buckingham- 

shire place where this spring the motor plough has, 
through day and night, ploughed its by no means lonely 
furrow under direction of Sir Arthur Lee. At Chequers 
not only the mask but also the sword and the family portraits 
of Cromwell are to be found. No wonder, then, that tradition 
has made it his home, so that one local lady, to whom this was 
disproved, claimed that at least he visited it ‘* just for week- 
ends.” He probably did not know of its existence and had 
been dead a hundred years before a marriage brought it to the 
descendant who owned the relics. Noticeable among the 
portraits is that of Mrs. Claypole, the ambitious daughter 
“whose sharp tongue and regal airs made her so unpopular 
with the Parliamentarian womankind.” Her portrait at 
Cheqzers shows her apeing the style and dress of Henrietta 
Maria, to whom may have belonged the splendid pearls and 
diamonds with which the usurper’s daughter has decked 
herself out.’ Cromwell was as a comet across the English 
sky. Cadet of an impoverished county family, he flashed 
into momentary radiance. But, unlike George Washington— 
a man of similar origin—he sought to make the momentary 
permanent, and offended the conservative instincts of the 
British people by trampling on their beliefs and institutions. 
An early death—he was still in the fifties when he died — 
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saved him from the downfall which so soon overtook his son 
Richard, and the family sank back to the obscurity from which 
Oliver had dragged it. 


A DIFFICULTY which Agricultural Committees, the Board 

of Agriculture, and others have rather ignored is the Eng- 
lish farmer’s frugality as regards labour. He makes a great 
outcry when his men are taken, but when they are offered at a 
minimum wage his keenness on the subject is apt to become 
blunted. Even till very recent years there were plenty of 
labourers’ families brought up on ten or twelve shillings a 
week, and a certain proportion of farmers promptly jibbed 
when offered men at a minimum wage of twenty-five shillings 
a week. Thus, although the exertions of Mr. Harling Turner 
and others connected with National Service managed the 
agricultural supply of labour better than any other supplv 
has been managed, they are baulked to some extent by this 
same frugality in labour on the part of the farmer. No 
doubt the more enlightened of the class are aware that capital 
laid out in labour is that which in the end produces the 
most bountiful return, but the majority —or at any rate a 
very large minority—need educating on this point. It 
would be no bad thing to send among them lecturers of their 
own class to show that by engaging men and using them 
freely they are in reality taking the best means towards 
securing a return to their own pockets. 





BREATHS OF SUSSEX. 
CHURCH BELLS HEARD IN A STORM OFF SHOREHAM. 
Through fitful gusts of wind and rain 
I heard them faintly, sweetly ring ; 
As if some door where angels sing 
Unclosed to quickly close again. 


A GOLDEN LEGEND. 
Above the place where children play 
A window opens, far away, 
For God to hear the happy noise 
Made by His little girls and boys. 


SKYLARKS ABOVE BEAcHY HEAD. 
If they’re not careful, up so high, 
They’ll bump their heads against the sky— 
But then, what angels might appear, 
Surprised by earthly sounds so near! 


A LEGEND OF RYE. 
Above this lovely red-roofed town 
The architects of Heaven looked down 
And, straightway, altered all their plans, 
And built their homes like mortal man’s. 
CHARLES DALMON. 


THE prohibition of racing must be accepted as a striking 

proof that this country has at last risen to a sense of the 
gravity of the present situation. We are proud of being a 
nation of sportsmen, and racing has long been reckoned as 
the king of sports. There is nothing of which the average 
Englishman is fonder than a racehorse. Few, if asked indi- 
vidually, would hesitate to share the last food they had 
with their favourite horse. But in war-time there could be 
no collective action if the individual did not merge his own 
preferences in his desire to do what is best for the community. 
In plain English, racing is stopped because last year’s bad 
harvest and the submarine between them have reduced the 
supply of food to a minimum. We shall no doubt get through 
in some way or another, but only if we ration the horses as 
strictly as we ration human beings, especially pleasure 
horses. The animals themselves will not suffer much. Prob- 
ably, if they could answer, they would express a great prefer- 
ence for running at grass and playing at racing to being fed 
with oats and struggling to win cups. 


AWN interesting Russian exhibition is on view this week at 
the Gra‘ton Galleries, the } roceeds of which are to go to 
the English Hospital at Petrograd. It was opened by Lord 
French, who made it the occasion for a tribute to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who in the dark days oi 1914, when France 
and Britain were sore pressed, created a diversion by throwing 
his ill-prey ared forces into East Prussia. No more gallant and 
magnanimous effort is recorded in the anna’s of war. In 
memory of this knightly feat of arms, as well as to satisfy 
their intelligent curiosity in regard to things Russian, this 
exhibition must attract a large attendance of visitors. 
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THE ENGLISH YOUTH 


There is a dimness fallen on old fames. 
Our hearts are solemnising dearer names 
Than Time is bright with. We have not heard alone 
Or read of it in books ; it is our own 

Eyes that have seen the wonder. Like a song 
It is in our mouths for ever. There was wrong 
Done, and the world shamed. Honour blew the call, 
And youth’s high answer wa; as natural 

And quiet as the needle’s to the pole. 

Who gave must give himself entire and whole : 

So, books were shut ; and young dreams shaken out 
In cold air; dear ambitions done without, 

And a stark duty shouldered. And yet they, 
Who now must narrow to an arduous day, 

Did not forget their nurture, nor the kind 
Muses of earth, nor joys of eager mind, 
Graced in their comradeship, and prizing more 
Life’s beauty and all sweetness at the core 
Because of the loathed business they were set 
To do and finish; it was the world’s debt, 
Claiming all: but they knew and would not wince 
From that exaction on their flesh: and since 

They did not seek for glory, our hearts add 

A more than glory to the hope they had 

And gloriously and terribly achieved. 

O histories of old time, half-believed, 

None needs to wrong the modesty of truth 

In matching with your legend English youth ! 

But all renown that fiery arms could win 

For proud adventuring wondrous Paladin 

Is glimmering laurel now: Romance, that was 

The coloured air of a forgotten cause 

About the heads of heroes dead and bright, 

Shines home: we are accompanied with light 
Because of youth among us; and the name 

Of man is touched with an ethereal flame : 

There is a newness in the world begun, 

A difference in the setting of the sun. 

Oh, though we stumble in blinding tears, and though 
The beating of our hearts may never know 
Absence in pangs more desolately keen, 

Yet blessed are our eyes because they have scen. 


LAURENCE BINYON. 


LIGHT HANDS IN AGRICULTURE. 


but it will increase every day as the weeks go past. In the 
meantime there is plenty of employment of the most useful 
character. The opportunity might be seized, for instance, 





ITH the advent of May comes the opportunity 
of women and girls in agriculture. Of course, 
that is not said with any desire to depreciate 


the splendid winter work they have done in the 

dairy, feeding yards and potato clamps. All 
praise to them for it! But the time for light hands is that 
at which the invasion of weeds takes place. Monotonous, 
dull, endless work it may appear to such as may have come 
from the town; but to ensure the best cultivation, the hoe 
must never be idle after the appearance of the first spring 
growth. When we say that the hard ploughing is done, 
we refer, of course, only to the breaking up of the ground. 
Poor pastures which have not been ploughed now had better 
remain till the bulk of the summer work is over. They will 
vield a certain amount of hav which will be of service for 
feeding purposes. Nor is it to be supposed that teams and 
tractors will be idle. There is, unfortunately, much land yet 
to be sown and many fields of potatoes to be planted. Culti- 
vation for roots begins now in dead earnest. In fact, we have 
arrived at the busiest time on the farm. And the benefit 
of the splendid organisation of women may now be reaped. 
Farmers may turn up their noses when offered women plough- 
men, but there can be few who do not know the value of light 
hands for cleaning the ground and attending generally to the 
growing crops. Owing to the lateness of the season the 
pressure of that work is less than usual in the present month, 


for helping and forwarding the cultivation of such garden 
plots and allotments as are behind. These are more numerous 
than might be imagined. In thousands of cases the occupier 
whose strong hands would normally have done the digging 
and sowing is at the front. In some counties very careful 
arrangements have been made to assist his wife or other 
dependents with the cultivation which the absent soldier 
cannot do. It is of the utmost consequence that these small 
plots should produce as much food as is possible. Nothing 
is more calculated to ensure the women and children from 
hardship next winter. When the pinch comes it will be too 
late to do anything ; but in these growing months, when the 
earth revives after its long winter sleep, there is not a foot 
of garden or cultivated soil which cannot be adapted to some 
useful purpose. People are apt to forget the difficulties of 
the rural poor. To outward seeming it is as though gardening 
had received an extraordinary impulse. Wherever one goes 
workpeople are seen changing public grounds and parks into 
allotments. Near the great towns the spectacle would be 
ludicrous if it were not pathetic, because so many of the new- 
comers have so much more zeal than knowledge. They read 
books and listen to instructions, but when they come to applv 
thir little theories they make the most absurd mistakes. In one 
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instance that came to our notice a man had made a hole 
deep enovgh to cover him, and on being asked by the instructor 
what he meant, said that he was going to plant potatoes, 
and the book told him that the land must first be trenched ! 
It is very otherwise with those who work on the outskirts 
of little agricultural towns. Most of them are old men who 
conceivably had expected they were done with toil altogether 
before the war broke out and were living on Old Age Pensions, 
eked out with what odd earnings came in their way. Many 
have been agricultural labourers in their time, and if they have 
not, are, at any rate, familiar with the cultural operations 
required in an ordinary garden. They go to work in a business- 
like way, and will no doubt be able to grow something on 
what is really the very unpromising soil of an old park. If 
it was necessary to dig these places up, the work should have 
been done last summer, so that the frost and snow might 
have had an opportunity of rotting and destroying the weeds 
and couch with which the shorter-rooted grasses are inter- 
mingled. 

But it is of little use talking of what might have 
been. The men are going intelligently to work, and though 
their crops may not be great, vet they will produce something, 
especially as their grandchildren may be seen with every 
variety of a little cart on wheels, from a hand-barrow to an 
old perambulator, gathering the horse-droppings and road 
soil so as to get some manure on the newly broken up land. 
But they can look out for themselves. Where women volun- 
teers may be useful is in weedirg and cultivating the gardens 
of those who are absent or suffering from wounds that prevent 
them from doing the work themselves. 

The County War Agricultural Committees ought also 
to pay some attention to the small holdings. They have 
confined their work hitherto very largely to the great farms, 
where they have employed their almost unlimited powers 
with discrimination and tact. But it is very essential that 
the small holdings should also be carefully examined, so that 
neglect may be rectified ; and where there is lack of labour 
or of facility for cultivation, steps should be taken to provide 
them. In the County of Norfolk this, we believe, has been 
done, and the example might well be followed by other coun- 
ties. It would make the individual occupant and his family 
to a large extent independent of exterior food supplies during 
the next winter and produce a perceptible addition to the 
total bulk of the food in the country. The various Local 
Committees and Parish Correspondents, who have served 
the cause very well so far, might be utilised for the purpose 
of obtaining informal reports as to the condition of holdings 
under five acres. They have already dealt with those that 
are bevond that area. 





FARM LABOUR IN 
WAR-TIME 


AMERICA OVERCAME A 


HOW SEORTAGE. 

T is no new thing for the agricultural productiveness 
of a country to be menaced in war-time by the withdrawal 
of labour from the fields into the army. That experience 
is inevitable whenever the struggle is so intense or so 
prolonged as to make exceptional demands upon “ man 

power.”” It is of interest just now to note one conspicuous 
instance in which a difficulty of this kind was successfully 
overcome. American agriculture, during the Civil War, 
suffered a serious depletion of its normal supply of labour, 
but at the same time it not only kept going but made an 
appreciable advance. 

The evidence on both these points is abundant and 
conclusive. In his monograph on “ Social and Industrial 
Conditions in the North During the Civil War,’’ Dr. Emerson 
D. Fite, formerly Assistant-Professor of History at Yale and 
now Professor of Political Science at Vassar, gives numerous 
extracts from the newspapers of the period showing to what 
an extent the country districts were affected by the drain 
of men into the army. A typical example was a township 
in Illinois in which, in January, 1863, out of 147 men liable 
to the draft, no fewer than 117 were actually serving or under 
marching orders. In one township in Iowa there were only 
seven men left, and in another only five. This depopulation 
of the countryside was accelerated by the attraction of the 
development of mining in the Far West. There was a steady 
migration to the mines from the agricultural region of the 
Middle West, especially in the last year of the war, when about 
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150,000 persons, a large proportion;of them farmers, 
crossed the flains to Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, California 
and Utah. 

Yet it was precisely during this period that American 
agriculture entered upon an era of increased prosperity. 
The ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History,” in its chapter on the 
Economic Development of the United States, dates from these 
years the beginning of America’s new role as a provider of 
food products for Europe. And Dr. Fite opens his book 
with this sentence: ‘‘ One of the notable features of the life 
of the North during the Civil War was the steady growth 
of agriculture.”” The wheat production of the loval States 
rose from 138 million bushels in 1859—the record vear hitherto 

to 177 million bushels in 1862. Within three years the 
leading agricultural States doubled their wheat output. 
For ten years preceding the war, the United States had sent 
abroad 20 million bushels of wheat annually. In the second 
year of the war the figure had risen to 60 million bushels. 
Dr. Fite calls attention also to the rapid strides in sheep 
raising. The annual production of wool, which had increased 
but slightly in the decade before the war, now rose quickly 
from 40 million pounds to 140 million pounds, and the number 
of sheep from 16 millions to 32 millions. The prosperity of 
agriculture soon made itself felt in the financial and business 
world. According to the reports of the mercantile agency 
of R. G. Dunn and Co., the ready money of the farmers and 
their heavy purchases in the retail trade constituted one of the 
elements which explained the surprisingly small number of 
commercial failures during this period. To the same cause 
is to be attributed the subsidence, in the last half of the war, 
of the canal agitation in the West which had arisen during 
the low prices of 1861-62. 

How are we to explain this surprising phenomenon of 
an increased production at the very time when the farms 
were being drained of their men for military service ? Many 
of the gaps were filled by women. In the back counties of 
Kansas, for instance, women harvested the corn and took 
care of the stock in addition to fulfilling their ordinary duties. 
In Iowa observers saw more women than men driving teams 
and working in the fields. But the shortage was supplied 
mainly by new settlers from States further East and from 
Europe. Iowa and Illinois, in particular, received large 
numbers of peaceful citizens from the Border States, which, 
according to the account, “‘ were harassed by fierce political 
strife, by the imminence of invading armies, and by con- 
stantly recurring bush-whacking warfare.” There was also 
a considerable migration from the Eastern States, due partly 
to the commercial panic of 1861 and partly to dissatisfaction 
in the labour world. As to immigration from overseas, 
the foreign-born population in the Middle West rose from 
9 millions in 1860 to nearly 13 millions in 1870, a larger pro- 
portionate increase than in any other secticn cf the country 
except the Far West. Through the industry of the new- 
comers not only was the cultivation of existing farms main- 
tained, but thousands of acres were made productive for the 
first time. 

This movement was facilitated by the land policy of the 
Government. There was passed in 1862 the Homestead Act, 
which distributed land among settlers for a nominal fee. To 
enjoy the advantages of this Act it was necessary to settle 
permanently. The title to the freehold could not be acquired 
by absentee speculators. Under this law 2} million acres 
were disposed of in two and a half years. Large grants 
of land were also made by Congress to the States, to 
be distributed by them in turn to the various railroads for 
the encouragement of agricultural settlement along their 
routes. 

But the principal stimulus to increased production was 
the use of labour-saving machinery to an extent previously 
unknown. It has been said that, if Cincinnatus had been 
raised from his sleep of centuries and placed upon an American 
farm in 1830, he would have seen few implements whose use 
he would not have understood. During the decade 1850-60 
horse-driven machinery for cutting and threshing grain came 
into practical use. From 1860 onwards the new metheds 
were immensely developed and popularised. At the agri- 
cultural fairs there were competitive tests of rival reapers, 
mowers and other implements. “ Conservative farmers,” 
says Dr. Fite, ‘ who before the war, when labour was cheap 
and plenty, failed to see the advantage of labour-saving 
machinery, now, when stared in the face by the possibility 
of Icsing their crops for want of labour, looked on with eager 
interest at machines which with the aid of one man were cut- 
tirg from ten to twelve acres per day.’’ Hitherto, at the 
“‘ harvesting bees,” two acres a day had been an exceptional 
record for a skilled worker. According to another American 
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histcrian, the new machinery “ transformed the aged, the 
women, and the children, whom the marching armies had left 
behind, into producers more effective than strong men had 
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been with the former tools.’ There is, then, a good deal of 
truth in the popular saying that the American Civil War 
was won by the McCormick reaper. H. W. Hokwi_t. 





DEFENDING THE GATES OF ITALY 


THE 


AUSTRIAN OFFENSIVE IN 


THE TRENTINO 


By Gi1no CaLtzA BEDOLO, LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘“‘ GIORNALE D’ ITALIA.”’ 


T is necessary to give the right interpretation to the 
apparent calm which for many months has been reigning 
on the Italian front. It would be a mistake to think 
that the Italian army has voluntarily renounced all 
activity. This, as a matter of fact, has never really 
ceased. During the whole of the winter months, among 
the snows of the Alps, the Italians have accomplished one 
of the most gigantic feats of all the European war. They 
have closed the portals of Italy ; they have destroyed, perhaps 
for ever, the Central Empires’ dream of an Austrian invasion. 
This task has been immense. It is generally known at the 
present time that the Italian frontier in the Trentino, looking 
towards the plains of Lombardy and Venice, seemed made 
by nature to favour an enemy invasion of Italian territory. 
The direction of the most important valleys of the Trentino, 
the topographical character of the ground, the strategic advan- 
tage of the positions occupied by the enemy, made the 
invader’s task both quick and easy. The experience of last 
spring has proved to the Italian General Staff that an Austrian 
expedition against Brescia or Vicenza could only be stopped 
at a great cost of human life. If the expedition had been 
backed by strong reserves and by German help, the Italian 
army would have found itself in a terrible dilemma. It 
would have been obliged either to retire into the plain, there 
to give battle to the invading forces, or to uncover a consider- 
able portion of the front in order to be able to concentrate 
in a mountainous country the troops necessary to repel an 
offensive. In either case the losses would have been very 
serious, and the Italians would have been obliged, if even 
for the time being, to leave the enemy in possession of a part 
of their territory. The Italian General Staff did not want to 
give even an inch of ground to the enemy. From the beginning 
of the war until now the Italians, though subjected to 
numerous and vigorous offensives, had always succeeded 
in maintaining all their gains. Even the Austrian offensive 
in the Trentino last spring, which in intensity may be 
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compared to that of Verdun, gave the Austrians but a few 
square miles of Italian territory. The Italians realised, 
therefore, the necessity for strengthening their Trentino 
front by defensive works capable of making up for the initial 
disadvantages of the ground on which they were fighting. 
With almost superhuman efforts they have built an enormous 
fortress along a front of about 100 miles and among mountains 
varying in height between 4,o0o0ft. and 5,o00ft. 

It is also necessary to keep in mind the conditions under 
which this work was carried out. I was enabled to 
inspect the Trentino front at length last December and to 
follow the progress of this gigantic defensive system which 
will remain as an imperishable memorial of what the Italians 
have been able to accomplish. Each mountain has been 
turned into a modern fortress. Entrenchments and com- 
munication trenches and ‘ dug-outs’”’ have been hollowed 
out of the rocks in such a way as to be able to contain an 
entire battalion. With cyclopean ability they have pierced 
the heart of the mountains. After having fortified and 
strengthened the actual firing line they have built behind 
it other very strong secondary lines, preparing thus a strategic 
line not less strong or less important than the famous Hinden- 
burg line in France. What the Germans have done in the 
soft soil of Champagne and Flanders, the Italians have done 
in the granite rocks of the Alps. This work has been accom- 
plished during the winter months by tens of thousands of 
soldiers. The whole of the Italian army, with the exception of 
the few men left to defend the front line, has devoted itself to 
the task of bolting the doorways of Italy against the invader. 

One must remember, furthermore, that this work has 
been accomplished during an Alpine winter, on positions 
covered with snow, on glaciers and snow fields, amid 
the blizzards and the avalanches of the Alps. Last December 
I saw these works being carried out on the Pasubio, a mountain 
which is 3,200 metres high, and the hewing out of tunnels 
of a depth of more than 8yd. The rock was obliged to give 
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in before the work of the 
mines, of the pickaxes and 
of the boring machines. In 
many cases it has been 
necessary to supply from the 
plains the electric motive 
power for these borers work- 
ing at high altitudes. At the 
same time the Italian army 
has been busy building hun- 
dreds of miles of mountain 
roads and railways and 
trebling the number of /ele- 
feriche (wire-wavs). 

Without giving away any 
secret, one can affirm that the 
results of this titanic work 
liave been to render an Austro- 
German invasion of Italian 
territory impossible. Siy 
months of uninterrupted 
labour have been sufficient to 
effectively block an Austrian 
passage towards the plain of 
Lombardy. The value of this 
work may be counted as equal 
to that of a great victory, for, 
having once rendered secure 
the Trentino front, the 
Italians can now utilise a 
large part of their forces 
on other points of the front A 
where it is possible to carry 
out strategic movements with better chances of success. 
Moreover, the Austrians’ hope of a military and naval 
success Which was powerfully to affect the European situation 
has been destroyed. 

It would, however, be equally foolish to think that, 
by virtue of these powerful defences, there could be no fear 
of an offensive against the Trentino. The Italian fortifica- 
tions are such as to render impossible any attempt at an 
invasion of Italy such as the Austrians had planned out 
for this spring. The Trentino none the less remains the 
sector on which the Austrians will attempt definitely to 
decide their struggle with the Italians, for this part still 
offers them a notable strategic advantage, which is by far 
superior to that which they may possess on any other part 
of the Italian front. Their preparations for an offensive 
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TRENCH ON THE TRENTINO FRONT. 


have been progressing for many months. Enormous quanti- 
ties of troops have already been concentrated in the Val 
d’ Adige and in the Val Sugana. The Austrian aim, therefore, 
will be to engage the Italians on the Trentino front so as 
to limit their freedom of action on other sectors of the line. 
They realise that their offensive will have as its natural 
ally the peculiarly favourable conditions of the ground. 

The Italians, as has already been remarked, are well 
prepared. Their army has reached the fulness of its efficiency, 
and can now dispose of about two million men for the front 
line, and of an enormous quantity of ammunition and war 
material. It is logical, therefore, to think that, while keeping 
on this front the necessary forces to withstand any attack, 
the Italians will without delay make a move on another 
part of the front, and preferably on that of the Isonzo. The 
spring and the coming 
summer will prove 
the vital part which 
the Italian army is 
playing in the Euro- 
pean struggle. 

We are on the eve 
of great events on the 
Italian front. The 
Italian army wants 
and will surely get 
Trieste. This, more 
especially if accom- 
panied by successes 
in the Trentino, will 
mean that the defen- 
sive power of the 
Austrian army is ex- 
hausted. The crump- 
ling up of the military 
power of Austria will 
have an immediate 
repercussion on the 
situation in Germany, 
and it will also mean 
the victory of the 
Allies. 

The armies of 
Victor Emanuel are 
anxious and im- 
patient to prove to 
the world that their 
sacrifices and_ their 
heroism have in a 
very large measure 
contributed to the 
triumph of Liberty 
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FARNDALE 


By Haroitp Hoop, F.R.P.S. 


HAD heard of the beauties and golden splendour of 
Farndale in the springtime, at least twenty-five years 


ago, yet although a keen enthusiast and exponent ot 
Cleveland Trampings, | am ashamed to say that last 
spring was the first time I set eyes on the Farndale 
daffodils in their secluded natural surroundings. But, 
despite the lateness of my achievement in ‘ doing Farndale,”’ 


the ardent admiration which a sight of this wonderful valley 
enforces prompts me to this short description with a view 
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to inducing others to make a similar pilgrimage cither this 
spring or at the earliest opportunity in some future spring. 
It is not really a formidable excursion ; but we are all such 
creatures of habit that it is only on very rare occasions that 
one can give up a Saturday morning to something of this 
special nature, and so, spring after spring, the opportunity 
passes with the passing of the daffodils themselves. 

My final going was purely on the spur of the moment, 
when a friend of mine, a distinguished local architect, said 
off-handedly, one Friday at lunch: “ I was thinking of going 
to Farndale again to-morrow ; do you feel d:sposed to come ? ” 
My answer was that I would try, and if I did go, it would be 
by such and such a train leaving Nunthorpe in the morning, 
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but that if I failed to turn up I hoped he would not mind, 
Despite the excessively unpromising weather, I expect | 
rather astonished my friend, the distinguished local architect, 
by not only turning up myself, but bringing my wife and family 
with me, making up a party of five. Not only did the day 
begin badly in a dense, white, drizzling mist, but it maintained 
that demeanour the whole of the way there, and the whole 
of the way back, the exception being Farndale itself. So 
local can the effect of mist thus be proved for during our 
stay in Farndale proper that 
day we had uninterrupted 
blazing sunshine. 

The way trom Middles- 
brough is by Nunthorpe and 
Battersby Junction, where 
vou detrain. Battersby was 
true to its almost invariable 
character of — inhospitable 
bleakness, but that trait is 
compensated for in some degree 
by the equally maintained 
courtesy of the railway officials 
there. Having arrived at 
Battersby, you ask Nobody, 
in Particular the way to the 
train for Incline Top. You 
are obliged to ask Nobody in 
Particular because it is only 
Nobody who will accept the 
least responsibility fer vour 
venture up the steep slope, 
part of which is accomplished 
at a stiff gracient in the 
guard’s van of an ordinary 
mineral train and part of it 
by the side of the cable raii 
way at that part of — the 
mountain side where the 
ascent becomes too 
for ordinary 
traffic. 

One finds the sotto voce 
mysteriousness of the railway 
officials rather amusing, but 
it is explained, | imagine, bv 
the fact that they are apolo- 
gising for the vagaries of a 
railway company which is 


steep 
locomotive 


doing something which is 
extremely reasonable — and 
sensible but (strictly entre 


nous) irregular, in allowing 
passengers to go on a goods 
train. If they did not allow 
this it would inflict a very 
great hardship on a_con- 
siderable number of — the 
dwellers in the Rosedale, 


Farndale and Blakey districts, 
and would make impractic- 
able, or at any rate highly 
inexpedient, any attempt to 
tramp to Farndale from the 
Middlesbrough district within 
one day. 

After leaving the train, 
which took us to the first 
stage of the uphill journey, 
we encountered no one but two lean, brown figures with 
faces nearly as brown as their Norfolk suits—father and 
son who had come from a considerable distance to have 
a sight of the Farndale daffodils, but to pursue the 
journey further beyond Rosedale, and ultimately into the 
vale of Pickering. Having arrived at the ‘ Station’ at 
Incline Top, we encountered the most severe trial of our 
patience in the shape of a long wait of well over two hours, 
the train from Rosedale proving to be late by so much. 
Indeed, at one period there was some question whether we 
might not have to go back through the non-arrival of the 
train within a reasonable time. The stationmaster, or 
whatever his title might be, considerately invited us into 
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WILD DAFFODILS 
the waiting-room, which was merely a particularly dingy 
cabin with a particularly cheerful fire in it, and as the mist 
and general cold dampness persisted unabated, the advantage 
of such shelter was by no means imaginary. The radius of 
vision would be something like 50yd., and just within the 
range of vision loomed up the engine house with its winding 
cabin and drum. 

When we had read the whole of the news to be found in 
illustrated and plain newspapers at the station through and 
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AT FARNDALE. 
through, and were just on the point of attempting to 
read them backwards to fill in time divertingly, the glad 
news came that the Rosedale train was approaching, and after 
a little more ceremony and flourishing of shunting levers, 
and after further inexplicable waitings we were allowed to 
clamber up into the guard’s van and to proceed on our way 
Farndalewards. As a vehicle for the conveyance of humans 
the “ appointments ”’ of a mineral train guard’s van are far from 
de luxe, yet the outside weather was so damp and depressing 
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that I do not really remember any Pullman car ride which 
I ever enjoyed more than the one last April on the Rosedale 
mineral train, in that bumpy but delightful old guard’s van. 
It was the very wretchedness of the weather outside which 
made us appreciate to the full the interior comfort glowing 
with that crude charm of heat that ore experiences in a stuffy 
riverside hut frequented by gossipy old salts, or the similar 
kind of thing you get in some select signal cabin you may 
have been privileged to visit in younger days. The only 
other cccupants of-the van were some ruddy faced, sturdy 
Dale girls, and two or three countrywomen with baskets, 
in addition, of course, to the guard, a rotund, but active old 
fellow. The place to stop at for Farndale is Blakey Top, 
where there is a group of two or three houses seen dimly 
throvgh the mist. 

The descent to Farndale is long and at the upper part 
rather rough, and it was with particular joy that we noticed 
the light becoming rather brighter until when we reached the 
Inn at Little Blakey, where can be seen the first patches of 
the daffodils, the sunshine burst full upon us and loyally 
shone tor us during the whole pericd in which we were 
actually in the Farndale valley. 

We felt it wisest to dine at the Inn, and while the meal 
was being prepared we rambled about in the vicinity. 
Having dined, we went further on and were soon right in 
the heart of the best part of the daffodils. Just think of 
it; there are millicns of them !—and I believe they extend 
for seven or eight miles along both sides of the river bank, 
and at some places at a considerable distance from the bank. 
We went to investigate one of the long, oblong-shaped beds at 
some distance from the river bank and found these to be of 
better development than some of those nearer the stream. 
The effect is indescribably beautiful, and my photographs, 
colourless as they are, give but a poor representation of the 
effect actually to be seen, and although I took five or six 
photographs in colour, it is obviously not expedient to re- 
produce them in colour. 

The origin of these great masses of flowers gives rise to 
much speculation, ard there is a tradition that they were 
first introduced here by monks who came over from France 
and had in their gardens daffodils which were allowed to 
run wild, the bulbs of which were occasionally carried down by 
flood and thus disseminated widely along both banks of the 
stream. That seems a plausible enough explanation, but since 
there are many other instances throughout England of vast 
quantities of isolated flowers of other kinds, the probability 
is that monks were no more responsible in this case of the 
Farndale flowers than in those others. 

In returning we went by the moorland road to Castleton, 
ard so dense was the mist that it condensed on all parts of our 
clothing and faces, giving us the appearance of frosted 
monstrosities. It was evident that we were not the only 
ones who had been to Farndale that week, because there were 
countless daffodils dropped out of too ample bunches which in- 
dicated the tracks of daffodil pickers along the whole of the road. 

Both in the utterly charming valley of Farndale and on 
the bleak road to it there is an extraordinary sense of seclusion 
and inaccessibility ; and despite the ubiquity of motor cars 
generally and the comparative excellence of the road, not a 
single car did we encounter in those quiet, aloof moorland 
districts. 


THINGS OF COMFORT 


AR, like serious illness, has by a mercifal gift 

to the human spirit a strange way of endowing 

certain things in life with added power to 

console and comfort. As a sick man_ will 

find incredible delight in many little sensations 
which in health he would hardly notice—the twittering of 
birds in the eaves, perhaps, or a ray of sunlight falling on 
his bed, or it may be only the taste of a cup of tea or a piece 
of bread and butter—so also war seems to make the soul 
grateful for small mercies and sensitive in a high degree to the 
loveliness of things which are accep ed almost with ut notice 
in the hour of prosperity. To hearts ‘ weary and war sad ’’— 
to use the words of an old English song of battle—it is a 
great thing merely to have temporary relief from the insistent 
throb of sorrow, just as the cessation of physical pain is 
itself a kind of joy to one smitten with disease. Physical 
weakness and the monotony of a sick-room add immeasur- 
ably to the significance of tiny pleasures; and_ similarly 
war, by separating friends and by limiting the jovous activi- 
ties and interests of ordinary life, makes the soul as it were 
thirsty and therefore ready to find comfort and actual delight 
even in a cup of cold water. 
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A soldier lad in a foreign country thinks in a new way 
of the village home which he found dull in the days of peace, 
and its familiar features are clothed in his imagination with 
unearthly beauty. <A letter from a friend, when it comes 
from the front, is known for what it really is; and we 
recognise as by a flash that in an ordinary letter from one 
friend to another we have an emblem of man’s highest hopes ; 
for in the arts of speech and writing and in the love which 
they express, we can see the token of man’s superiority to 
all the brutes and the sure pledge of qualities of mind and 
heart which one day shall make wars to cease and vanquish 
the last remnants of brutality in human nature. 

Familiar things are seen as if we saw them for the first 
time—they are vivid as the fields and trees are when a man 
first goes out of doors after a long illness. It may be the 
sight of children romping about the grass in a London park. 
Amid the destruction and waste of war and the desperate 
life-consuming strain which it involves, their frolic has 
semething .gracious and exhilarating about it, arousing 
thoughts of fresh generations with better things than war 
in their hearts, and speaking, as the music of an old Dutch 
carol spoke to one of the noblest of English soldiers, of ‘ life 
and joy springing up continually.” Or comfort may come 
from the procession of the seasons and anything which marks 
their unchanging routine in its contrast to the sudden 
catastrophes of war; for instance, the sound of familiar 
Christmas music rising and falling among the sleeping streets 
of a great town, or the first flowers of the New Year bursting 
through the frosty ground in the wintry quiet of some 
secluded country garden. The stillness of a mountain valley, 
the eternal majesty of great hills, the guardian elms of 
the south country villages abiding through wind and 
siorm for centuries—these things bear similar messages 
of encouragement. But most comforting of all are ancient 
buildings. An old village church, with features as well 
known to lads who fell at Agincourt or Blenheim as to those 
whose graves lie round Neuve Chapelle or on the Somme, 
seems especially to bear witness to the enduring strength 
of the better elements in English civilisation. The sight 
of a ruined castle—the ivy-clad walls and towers of Chepstow, 
let us say—is an even more comfortable experience, for 
here we have the very machinery of forgotten strife become 
the haunt of lovers and a type of what is gentle, lovely and 
secure. Wherever we see them-—flanking the river at 
Maidstone, crowning the steep hill of Durham, or clothing 
the High Street at Guildford with an old-world serenity 
these time-defying buildings tell the same story of transient 
evil and abiding good. They induce thoughts like those 
which came to Mr. Belloc, years before the war, as he sat 
musing by the firelight in an old inn of the Margaride which 
had the marks of unmeasured antiquity stamped upon its 
massive walls and all its rough-hewn furniture. ‘‘ I saw,”’ 
he says, “that the beams of the high roof, which the fire- 
light hardly caught, were black oak and squared enormously, 
like the ribs of a master-galley, and in the leaves and garden 
things that hung from them, in the mighty stones of the 
wall, and the beaten earth of the floor, the strong simplicity 
of our past, and the promise of our endurance, came upon 
me.’ The passage in which he tells of the reverie that 
followed might well have been written for consolation in 
time of war. I remember reading it aloud last Easter in an 
inn at Canterbury to an English soldier who had already 
drunk deep of the horror of war and lost dear friends in the 
strife —one who was himself after a few short months to fight 
for the last time by the banks of the Somme. 


Our Europe cannot perish. Her religion—which is also mine—-has in 
it those victorious energies of defence which neither merchants nor philosophers 
can understand, and which are yet the prime condition of establishment. 
Europe, though she must always repel attacks from within and without, 
is always secure ; the soul of her is a certain spirit, at once reasonable and 
chivalric. And the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it. 

She will not dissolve by expansion, nor be broken by internal strains. 
She will not suffer that loss of unity which would be for all her members 
death, and for her history and meaning and self an utter oblivion. She 
will certainly remain. 

Her component peoples have merged and remerged. Her particular, 
famous cities have fallen down. Her soldiers have believed the world to 
have lost all, because a battle turned against them, Hittin or Leipsic. Her 
best has at times grown poor, and her worst rich. Her colonies have seemed 
dangerous for a moment from the insolence of their power, and then again 
(for a moment) from the contamination of their decline. She has suffered 
invasion of every sort ; the East has wounded her in arms and has corrupted 
her with ideas; her vigorous blood has healed the wounds at once, and her 
permanent sanity has turned such corruptions into innocuous follies. She 


will certainly remain. 


So that old room, by its very age, reminded me, not of decay, but of 
unchangeable things. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 
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HE highlands of Essex may not be of great elevation 

or extent, but absence of quantity gives quality to 

such as there are. What would be a mere undulation 

in Wales is a “ great ascent’”’ in Essex, for the rise 

of a hundred feet from broad stretches of low-lving 

plain affords a wide and panoramic outlook. That is the 

characteristic of Hill Hall. There is a good deal of high 

land about Epping, and it is on a spur of this, with descents 

south, east and west, that the Cambridge scholar, whom 

Edward VI’s uncle made Secretary of State, set to work to 
house himself amply and agreeably in his old age. 

Theydon was an extensive tract or lordship which, 

even before the Conquest, was divided among three owners. 
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That which included the higher ground became known as 
Theydon Mount, and took shape as a parish and manor, 
of which the lord’s dwelling is called Hill Hall as early as 
the fifteenth century, when Thomas Hampden owned it. 
His son, Sir John, married Philippa Wilford. They had 
no children, and when he left her a widow in 1553 he dowered 
her with Hill Hall. Twelve months later she exchanged 
her weeds for a second bridal gown and became the wife 
of Sir Thomas Smith, whose adhesion to the Reformed 
religion put him under a cloud when Mary became Queen, 
and whose wife’s Essex home proved a quiet shelter wherein 
to weather the storm. He had been born in the county 
half a century earlier, his father being “ John Smith of 
Walden, Gentleman, 
a Person of good 
Rank, Quality and 
Wealth,” as Stryvpe 
describes him in his 
“ Life of the Learred 
Sir Thomas Smith.” 
John Smith got on 
in the world and was 
Sheriff of his county 
in 1549. But he had 
no proofs of his 
“ gentility’? and had 
to apply to Garter 
King for a grant of 
arms. Garter put it 
all very nicely, de- 
claring that Smith’s 
ancestors had “ long 
continued in Noby- 
lite, and beryng 
Armes lawful and 
convenyent,” so that 
it was now only 
necessary to “ ap- 
point and confirm ”’ 
the arms which we 
find in profusion at 
Hill Hall, and which 
ne @Gescribes as 
“Sables, a Fece 
dauncye betwixt ITI 
Lyonceux Regardant, 
Argent, Langes 
Goules, Pawsing with 
their lyft Pawes upon 
an Awlter Gold, 
Flaming and Bourn- 
ing thereon.’’ It 
Pi appears on all five 
shields on the hall 
chimneypiece 
(Fig. 8), Sir Thomas, 
as we find in four of 
them, quartered these 
arms with those of 
his mother, Agnes 
Charnock, and _ occa- 
sionally used the 
quartering to impale 
his wife’s chevron be- 
tween three leopards’ 
faces, she being of 
“ COUNTRY LIFE.” the London family of 
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Wilford who had given a Lord Mayor to the City in the 
fifteenth century. WwW hen he was a sickly vouth of thirteen, 
full of aches and pains, young Thomas was sent to Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, where in due course he became a ‘King’ S 
Scholar and a Fellow. At the age of twenty-one we find 
him lecturing on natural philosophy and Greek, while five 
vears later, ha wing grown strong and healthy but for occasional 

‘“rheums,”” he was appointed public orator. Our Universi- 
ties, despite the mental activity that the New Learning had 
developed, were still behind those of France and Italy, 
and thus we next find Thomas Smith at Paris and Padua. 
In 1542 he is back at Cambridge, becomes a Regius Professor, 
and with his friend Cheke takes the lead in reforming the 
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Protestantism was in demand at the 
Council Table, and Cheke and Smith exchanged Cambridge 
for Whitehall. In 1548 Thomas Smith and William Cecil 
are appointed Secretaries of State, and Smith gets his share 
of the loaves and fishes for which the boy King’s entourage 
was scrambling. He is Dean of Carlisle and Provost of 
Eton. Across the river from Eton lay the ex-nunnery of 
Ankerwick, and this becomes his property and is trans- 
formed into his country house. He owed his advancement 
to Protector Somerset and was not of those who deserted 
his benefactor when his star began to set. He was with him 
to the end, and was temporarily involved in his fall. But 
he was too useful a functionary to be entirely set aside, 
and soon exchanged captivity for official business. A second 


study of Greek. With the accession of Edward VI, 
ship combined with 
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and more serious period of danger soon befel him. He had 
been from the first an ardent supporter of the Reformed 
Religion. He had —— thereby, had taken — s 
orders to occupy the Carlisle Deanery, but had married i 

1548. Although he was a widower when Mary came to the 
throne in 1553, all this was remembered against him and 
his life hung in the bal “s Fortunately, when his party 
had been in the ascendant, he had SC reened Bishop Gardiner, 

and now the latter, as one of Mary’s leading advisers, amply 


repaid the obligation and Smith got off lightly. His deanery 


and provostship, indeed, were taken from him. for he w 
not held to be a priest at all. 
employment. 


as 
He also lost his Government 

pension, and his real and 
personal estate re- 
mained to him. At 
this opportune 
moment Dame 
Hampden — accepted 
him as a suitor for 
her hand. He hung 
up his hat at Hill 
Hall and awaited the 
next of the many 
turns that Dame 
Fortune gave — her 
wheel under the 
Tudors. With Eliza- 
beth’s accession his 
friend Cecil came to 
power and put him in 
office. In 1558 he 
sits for Liverpool and 
is a member of the 
Ecclesiastical Com - 
mission which met in 
his town house 
Four vears later he is 
Ambassador in 
France. On his  re- 
turn to England in 
1506, however, there 
seems to have been 
little field for his 
energies as diplomat 
or statesman, and he 
seeks other fields. 
His attempt to trans- 
mute iron into copper 
and his flotation of a 
company to work it 
under the name. of 
the ‘ Societv of the 
New Art’’ very 
naturally ended in 
disaster: but he had 
leisure and means to 
devote to the re- 
building of New Hall. 
It is evident that this 


But he obtained 


was a pursuit after 
his own heart. 
Stryvpe, who had 


access to all the 


family papers — that 
were kept at Hil 
Hall in Charles II’s 
reig m, tells us that 


“he kept four Homes 
furnished, two in the 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” City (besides his 
Lodgings at Whitehal) 
and two in the Country."’ He describes Ankerwick ‘ his 
Country Retirement in King Edward’s Reign,’ as “ very 
large and spacious,” and an iaventory gives a list of numerous 
chambers besides hall, gallery, chapel and great and little 
parlours, with ‘‘ abundance of Linnin, Beds and Household- 
stuff.” But it lay “low and Waterish”’ and therefore not 
Wholesome for its owner, who was very subject to cold 
‘Rheums.” To this his second wife’s dower 
contrast, and so we read in Strvpe: 


hovse was a 


But the House which he most delighted in, and was his last Retire- 
ment, was that at Mounthaut, or Hilhal in the County of Essex. Which 
was the jointure of his wife, made her upon her Marriage with Sir John 
Hamden Knight, her first Husband, the Reversion whereof after he: 
Death Sir Thomas Smith purchased. Here near the ancient Manor 
House, he began a stately Structure, tho’ he lived not to finish it. But 
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he made careful Provision by his last 
Will, for the bringing it to a Conclu- 
sion. And that he might have the 
better Care taken of it, he Willed 
Richard Kirby his chief Architect 20. 
to be paid him as soon as the New 
house was Tiled, and all Carpentry 
Work done ; and also to his Marriage, 
a Silver Salt, Twelve Silver Spoons, 
and one Silver Cup. And to John 
Dighton Steward of his House, and 
Overseer of the Works, to encourage 
him to take pains to see the Work- 
men do their Work as they ought, 
and see them paid weekly, rol. The 
House standeth upon a great Ascent 
or Hill, whence it hath obtained its 
Name. Hence is taken a very fair 
and delightful Prospect all ways, 
especially South and. West. Before 
the House, the Entrance to which is 
Northward, is a verv pleasant Avenue 
of great Length and suitable Bredth: 
Along which on each side are Rows 
of stately Elms, advancing their 
Heads to a great Heighth. And on 
the right hand, are two Ranges of 
Trees of the same kind, standing very 
near together, making a very close 
Solitary Walk, fit for Study and 
Contemplation. Which they call the 
New Walk. And the Tradition goes 
they were planted by Sir Thomas 
himself, as it is most likely they 
were. This for the Situation. The 
House itself is built Quadrangular. 
adorned with great columns, imitat- 
ing Stone, which look very gracefully. 
The “ great columns”’ appear 
prominently in the illustrations, 
but there is nothing Elizabethan 
about them. Strype, who first 
published his ‘ Life’ in 1708, 
mentions the great “ alterations 
and Improvements” then re- 
cently made, and the columns 
are part of the transformation 
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Which gives to Hill Hall 
the character of a_ Late 
rather than of an Early 
Renaissance house. So much 
so that Strype could only 
find ‘some Remainders of 
Sir Thomas his Fancy,” of 
which he mentions a set of 
painted glass of the Deadly 
Sins in one of the windows, 
now, unfortunately, no lon- 
ger to be found. 

But if there is little of 
Sir Thomas's ‘‘ Fancy ’’—that 
is of his interior arrangement 
and decoration—there is much 
of his fabric still surviving, 
especially on the north front 
(fig. 1) and within’ the 
quadrangle (Fig. 7). Neither 
by Sir Thomas nor by his 
successors was stone used. 
The East Anglian fashion of 
putting plaster, imitative of 
stone, over the brickwork of 
doorways, window mullioning 
and string-courses was 
adopted. This is easily re- 
newable and makes  altera- 
tions difficult to detect. It is 
not therefore certain that, 
even where they are retained, 
the mullioned windows were 
originally so symmetrically 
arranged and so universally of 
the narrow, upright two-light 
kind which only became really 
fashionable in the transition 
period between the Early and 
Later Renaissance styles, the 
void being already shaped for 
the sash when that form of 
fenestration triumphed under 
William III. Especially with- 
in the quadrangle there are 
displacements of brickwork 
that indicate changes of which 
some may have taken place as 
late as 1815, when Sir William 
Smith (or Smijth as he chose 
to spell the name) set up his 
initials and date over the 
entrance on the court side 
(Fig. 7). Something 
of the plan and elevation of 
Sir Thomas’s house we can, 
however, conjecture. A door- 
way with moulded arch occu- 
pied the centre of the north 
side. At some distance on 
each side projected a massive 
chimney breast, and the build- 
ing ended with octagon but- 
tresses terminating in finials 
such as Gothic — tradition 
handed down to Tudor times. 
One of these remains at the 
north-west corner up to the 
level of the roof cornice. 
Above that everything. in- 
ciuding the chimney stacks, 
was taken down when the 
‘great improvements ”’ men- 
tioned by Strype were carried 
out, the stvle and_ the 
materials denoting the 
change. The Elizabethan 
brickwork of the walls is 
rough textured and = many 
hued. That of the chimney 
shafts is everywhere more even 
in surface and colour, although 
only for the panelling and 
arching is it of a salmon tone 
and rubbed in the manner 
that prevailed under Queen 
Anne. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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JOHN MURRAY’S NEW DEVELOPMENT 


ETWEEN the two great publishing families of Smith 

and Murray there is a vivid point of contrast. The 

firm of Smith, Elder and Co. has passed out of exist- 

ence not from loss of prosperity, but from lack of 

an heir. Its life hung on a slender thread when the 
late Mr. Reginald Smith, whose name only by a_coinci- 
dence happened to be that of his bride, married Miss Smith, 
daughter of the Mr. Smith to whose enterprise we owe the 
Dictionary of National Biography. At his death he left 
no son to step into his shoes. Mrs. Smith felt unfit to carry 
on the business herself, and hence the passing of the old firm 
with which the names of Thackeray and Charlotte Bronté, 
to mention no others, will be ever associated. But of the 
purchasing firm it may be fitly said, ‘* An Amurath to 
Amurath succeeds and Harry Harry.” Only in this case 
it is not Harry but John. The present John Murray is the 
fourth of the name, and when he gives up (distant be the 
day !) there is his son John Murray—Major John Murray 
to succeed him. Very few of our oldest county families can 
show a record of five of the same name following one another 
in direct succession. Naturally, John Murray of Albemarle 
Street will continue under the old name, the famous offices 
of Smith, Elder in Waterloo Place will close, and the name 
of the firm drop out. 

It is an event that will be regretted by all, vet if fate 
ordained the change, it also arranged that the busincss should 
fall into good hands. Reginald Smith, failing one of his 
own name, could have desired no worthier successor than his 
old friend John Murray. For the house of Murray has hac 
an unblemished career since the day when its founder, an 
enterprising young Scot twenty-two years of age, determined 
to give up his calling, that of an officer of marines, for the 
bookselling business. In a letter dated October 16th, 1768, 
he tells all about his project to William Falconer, poct and 
author of ‘ The Shipwreck,”’ whom he wished to join as partner. 
The business was that of Mr. Sandby opposite $+. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street. Falconer did not rise to the offer, or 
perhaps had not time to attend to it before starting on that 
last vovage in the .luvera {rom which he never returned. 
3ut the persevering Scot who had proclaimed that he had 
no reason to fear failure if he undertook the business himself 
did not look behind him, but in good time was established 
at his counter in Fleet Street, selling “ Lord Lyttelton’s 
Diaries” with great success. In those days no rigid line 
had been drawn between publisher and bookseller. On start- 
ing he dropped the “ Mac”’ from his name, having previously 
been Maemurray. Indeed, the ‘ Mac” was a superfluity and 
no longer needed. His uncle, Colonel Murray, had been 
out in the ‘f 15’ and fought at ‘“ Sherramuir’”’ under Lori 
Tullibardine, the son of his Chief, the Duke of Atholl. After 
the rebellion had failed Colonel Murray followed the Old 
Pretender to France, where he served under the Dake of 
Ormonde. His father took the more prudent course of calling 
himself Macmurray and settling in Edinburgh as “a writer 
chiel.””) John Murray was born in 1745, the year of the Young 
Chevalier’s romantic attempt to win a crown, but that was 
past historv, and he began active life in 1762 as Second Licu- 
tenant in the Royal Marines. Though he doffed the Scottish 
prefix to his name on coming to London, he commemorated his 
connection with the sea by having the print of a ship in full 
sail printed at the top of his billheads. 

The founder of the family was ‘Sa man of push and go.”’ 
He was successful in a way, but he died at the comparatively 
early age of forty-eight, leaving behind him a faithful assistant 
named Highley, a widow who afterwards becaine Mrs. Paget, 
and a son of fifteen over whose education he was as solicitous 
at the hour of death as he had been careful during his lifetime. 
Well was his trouble repaid. John Murray the second re- 
mained at school for a couple of vears after the death of his 
father, but eventually he came into the business a young 
man of good education and reading, polished in manner, 
full of tact and energy, a very prince ameng_ publishers. 
Tied to a highly respectable but slow-going partner like 
Highley, he was like a young grevhound coupled to a heavy 
retriever. After some little friction they parted company 
on March 25th, 1803, Murray keeping the Fleet Street 
house, while to Highley were allotted the medical publica- 
tions of the firm. Murray was not long free of a partner before 
giving evidence of his spirit of enterprise. The story 
has been told over and over again. His most important 
adventure in the early years was the establishment of the 
Quarterly Revicw. It came about in this way. Murray was 
the London representative of Archibald Constable and had 


taken a share in some of his publications, notably in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Marmion.” He shared largely in the universal 
admiration for the Wizard of the North. He was also the 
London publisher of the Edinburgh Review, which at that 
time incurred the wrath of the Tory party. Probably the 
scheme of bringing out a rival, which had lurked vaguely 
in the mind of the great publisher, was brought to a head 
by his strained relations with Archibald Constable, whose 
habit of running accommodation bills was distasteful to the 
stricter business habits of his London colleague. He was 
helped, too, by the fact that Sir Walter Scott, partly owing 
to his dislike of the principles promulgated in the Edinburgh 
and partly moved by Jeffrey’s ill-treatment of ‘* Marmion,” 
became a willing confederate. Murray paid a visit to him 
in Edinburgh in 1808 and found Scott most useful, as he 
put all his energy and enthusiasm int» the work of gathering 
together a band of contributors able to challenge comparison 
with the brilliant group who shed lustre on the Northern 
quarterly. 

Gifford was the first editor aad an excellent one. He 
had little business ability, and the Quarterly in its vouthtul 
davs came out at erratic intervals. Nor was he a writer. 
It is said that he did not contribute a single article to the 
journal himself. But he cut and = carve contributions, 
paving close attention to the minute of his work. It was a 
considerable time before the Quarterly became a_ paying 
property, but in 1811 Murray sent Gifford a present of £500, 
which he was very unlikely to do unless the returns had become 
profitable. From that time onward. helped by the over- 
throw of Napoleon and the general check to Whiggerv. the 
Quarierly went on its way rejoicing. Meantime, one or two 
important events had taken place in the life of the publisher. 
In 1812 he purchased the historic house and shop in Albemarle 
Street with which the name of Murray is so closely associated. 
He also got into touch with Lord Byron through pub- 
lishing the first cantos of “ Childe Harold.” which Byron 
in one of his moments of fantastie generosity had given 
to Dallas. 

The friendship between the poet and the publisher turned 
out to be as lasting as it was unusual. It presented a curious 
picture of a publisher continually pressing payment on a bard 
who continually refused to take it until circumstances proved 
too strong for his pride. It was “ Don Juan” that produced 
a breach between them. The first five cantos ran merrily 
through the press, but not without certain qualms on Murray's 
part, and after that the business connection was severed, 
although the two men continued their sincere friendship. 
In the house at Albemarle Street can be seen the fireplace 
in which Byron's Memoirs were burned, the reason being that 
they were considered as likely to injure his fame and throw 
a cloud over his memory. Gifford remained editor of the 
Quarterly till the end of the vear 1824. He was followed by 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge, who, however, held the editorial 
chair only a year. Then Murray had the luck to appoint 
Lockhart as editor. Lockhart had the two recommendations 
that he was a son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott and that he had 
been chosen by Benjamin Disraeli to edit the short-lived 
and very expensive experiment in daily journalism called 
The Representative. Lockhart, of course, proved himself 
a very great editor of the Quarterly, one who had excellent 
judgment in regard to the work of other people and whose 
own contributions added distinction to anything in which 
they appeared. 

John Murray died on June 27th, 1842, leaving behind 
him the reputation of having been one of the greatest 
publishers which London had yet produeed, one who depended 
largely on his own judgment although not above taking advice 
from the brilliant circle that he had drawn round him 
Lockhart and Scott, Southey, Croker and others. He was a 
very keen man of business, but also very liberal and capable 
of the utmost generosity. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, the third John Murray, whose mother was Anne. 
daughter of Charles Elliot, the Edinburgh publisher. He 
lived from 1808 to 1892, and about 1830 began to be of great 
use to his father. Previous to that he had travelled largely 
on the Continent, where he had personally met Goethe, 


Metternich, and many other of the great men of his 
time. That was the origin of the famous Handbooks, 


of which the first 


was his own, “ Holland, Belgium, 
and the Rhine.” 


His father had made a friendship with 


Borrow, which he continued, producing, among other 
books, ‘ Lavengro”’’ and =‘ Wild) Wales.”’ His con- 
nection with Darwin, Maine, Dean Stanley and Motley : 
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the illustrated books of travels which he brought out by 
Miss Bird, Dr. Lumholtz, Du Chaillu, Bates and Yule, along 
with many other adventures, are still in the public mind. 
The tradition of the house has been thoroughly well 
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maintained by the present John Murray who succeeded 
him in 1892 and who is responsible for the amalgamation 
with Smith, Elder and Co., which is our apology for this brief 
survey of one of the greatest of London publishing houses. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
R. RUDYARD KIPLING’S latest book, A Diversity 
of Creatures (Macmillan), is in a sense very topical. 
It consists of about fourteen short stories con- 
tributed to magazines, with one exception, in years 
before the war. Each deals with a wave of political 
thought, a controversy of the time, a fad, a vice, a fashion, 
and is followed by verses to be sung by the chorus. The book 
opens rather unfortunately. It is a dive into the future 
after the manner of the Night Mail, a quotation from which 
it carries as motto. To comment on it would necessitate 
explanation, and we confess it took us some time to gather 
its inward drift. Far more to our liking is ‘ Friendly Brook,” 
which comes immediately after. This deserves praise not 
only for its cleverness as a short story, but still more for its 
fine exposition of the spirit of the countryside, the medium 
used being two capitally drawn rustics, solid common-sense, 
wise, realistical Rabelaisian. What Mr. Kipling is driving 
at is clearly shown in ‘‘ The Land,” a set of verses which follow. 
It begins with “‘ Julius Fabricius,” Sub-Prefect of the Weald, 
in the days of Diocletian, who called ‘‘ Hobdenius—-a Briton 
of the Clay,” and asked: ‘‘ What about that River-piece 
for lavin’ in to hay?” Notice Hob’s reply : 
And the aged Hobden answered : “‘ I remember as a lad 
My father told your father that she wanted dreenin’ bad. 
An’ the more that you neeglect her the less you'll get her clean. 
Have it jest as you’ve a mind to, but, if I was vou, I’d dreen.” 
Drain it they did “ in the lavish Roman style,” and in process 
of time Julius Fabricius dies, and after certain centuries Imperial 
Rome died too. Ogier the Dane followed, who knew more of 
foaming waters than of farming land, so he called ‘“‘ a Hobden 
of the old unaltered blood,” who replied in the style of his 
predecessor, Hobdenius : 

And that aged Hobden answered: ‘‘’Taint for me to interfere, 

But I’ve known that bit o’ meadow now for five and fifty year. 

Have it jest as you’ve a mind to, but I’ve proved it time on time, 

If you want to change her nature you have got to give her lime!” 
William of Warenne in Norman times asks a question of Hob 
in the same way and receives a reply in similar style. One 
wonders if the conclusion be autographical or a flight of the 
poet’s fancy ? It rings like being true : 

Georgit Quintt Anno Sexto, 1, who own the River-field, 

Am fortified with title-deeds, attested, signed and sealed, 

Guaranteeing me, my assigns, my executors and heirs 

All sorts of powers and profits which—are neither mine nor theirs. 


His dead are in the churchyard—thirty generations laid. 

Their names went down in Domesday Book when Domesday Book was 
made. 

And the passion and the piety and prowess of his line 

Have seeded, rooted, fruited in some land the Law calls mine. 


Not for any beast that burrows, not for any bird that flies, 

Would I lose his large sound council, miss his keen amending eves. 
He is bailiff, woodman, wheelwright, field-surveyor, engineer, 

And if flagrantly a poacher—’tain’t for me to interfere. 


‘‘ Hob, what about that River-bit ?”’ I turn to him again 

With Fabricius and Ogier and William of Warenne. 

“‘ Hev it jest as you’ve'a mind to, but’’—and so he takes command. 
For whoever pays the taxes old Mus’ Hobden owns the land. 

Next the drug habit engages Mr. Kipling’s attention 
and has the effect of stimulating him to produce an 
exceptionally good story with an ending unexpected and 
vet inevitable. In drugs and medicine he is as successful in 
catching the patter as he is in engineering or war. Occasion- 
ally he appears to succumb to a passing folly as in ‘“‘ The 
Dog Hervey.”’ When people begin to talk of being owned 
by their dogs, they have attained a height of imbecility that 
will excite the laughter of future generations. Yet the 
story itself is not bad, only the reader who tries to conceive 
how a Thackeray, not to say a Fielding, would have written 
it will feel critical. ‘The Village that Voted the Earth 
was Flat’’ is an amusing burlesque—exalting the Press at 
the expense of the local Bench—an amusing bit of foolery 
in which exaggeration is routine business. “‘ Regulus” 
is a vivid sketch of school life appropriately followed by a 


very modern translation of Horace, Book v. Ode 3. Only 
the last of the stories appears to have been written after 
the beginning of war. The book ends with a low voiced 
expression of the unspoken English hate after it had learned 
past doubt the nature of our present foes. We quote the 
two middle verses : 
Their voices were even and low, 
Their eyes were level and straight. 
There was neither sign nor show, 
When the English began to hate. 


It was not preached to the crowd, 
It was not taught by the State. 
No man spoke it aloud, 
When the English began to hate. 
Here, as in the rest of the book, Mr. Kipling registers and 
reflects as only he can do at this juncture the fleeting moods 
and fancies of pre-war days and the silent, stern, hard 
determination which is ever at the back of the English 
character and has once again been brought to the surface 
by German outrage. Historians of the future will find in 
this book a document of the utmost value—it is a tran- 
scription of the inner life of England as it was between 1908 
and 1914. How will it compare with a similar transcript 
for 2008 and 2014? 


Salisbury Plain, and Other Poems, by Reginald F. Clements. 
(Bennett Brothers, Salisbury, 1s.) 
LIEUTENANT CLEMENTS may be expected to do something even better 
than these verses. He is unpretentious, yet scholarly; perfectly simple 
and perfectly sincere. No exaggeration and no undue emphasis can be traced 
in any of these little poems. They are expressions in cultivated terms of the 
sentiments excited by this war—grief, indignation, force of holding on and 
a love not only of the native land, but of the country in the sense of its being 
a synonym for Nature. The poem which gives the title to the little volume 
will afford the reader an excellent idea of what may be expected in the other 
pages : 
‘Beat of the drums that rises from the Plain, 

And skirling pipes that echo hill to hill, 

Winging their plaintive melodies until 

The valleys ring with War’s sad songs again ! 

Flashing of steel: avenger of the slain, 

And glint of swords that never shall be still 

While there be man to strike and foe to kill, 

And all to sacrifice and all to gain ! 


Sarum! whose very soil of old has bled 

That tyranny might die and freedom live, 

That England conquering might be England free ! 

Since thou dost link the living with the dead, 

Ask now for all that men of heart can give, 

And this, and this alone, their gift shall be.” 
In Far North-East Siberia, by I. W. Shklovsky. Translated by L. 

Edwards and Z. Shklovsky. (Macmillan and Co., 1916; 8s. 6d. net.) 

THIS book introduces us to a little known and very far distant corner of 
Russia’s vast Asiatic dominions. The author’s information was gained 
during four years’ exile in those exceptionally inhospitable regions. It is 
a pity we are not given some sort of introduction to the author and his work ; 
one has no means of knowing what reputation he has in Russia, nor the 
exact value attached to his anthropological studies. This is, in fact, a 
translation of a book written many years ago, and it is obviously out of 
date in certain details and incorrect in others. The province of Yakutsk 
fills up most of that far corner of Siberia which juts out beyond Manchuria 
and the Yenisei towards Arctic North America, and the region described is 
the Kolyma, the most distant part of the province. A third of it lies within the 
Arctic Circle, it is ice-bound for the greater part of the year, while its scanty 
population of diseased, decimated natives and degraded Russian colonists do 
not present a very bright picture. In such a dreary region of frozen swamp 
and primeval “‘ taiga’’ it is the native races that attract most attention. In 
this case they present material of the utmost interest to students, and make a 
study of primeval life, not to mention human degradation and misery, which 
mnst appeal to the general reader. We get a glimpse of the lives led by the 
Yakut, Chovktchi, the extinct Kangienici and the Lamont. There is a host 
of ethnographical notes of surpassing interest, which go to form the most 
valuable part of the book ; there is also a great deal of useful data scattered 
throughout the volume touching on the physical features, climate, fauna 
and flora. The reader will get a fair idea of life under Yakutian conditions 
and of the people he will meet with. The references to the Russian traders, 
colonists and exiles, as well as the methods of the Government, are by no means 
the least instructive sections of the very varied field the author covers. 
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DESTROYERS 


HE destroyers have been the hardest worked ships 

of the war. They, speaking generally, have fought 

everything, from the Dreadnought to the armed 

trawler. Whenever there was a little job to be done, 

whether it was landing an army corps or “ strafing” 
the earliest submarines, it was always ‘“ Let the destroyers 
do it.” And they did. They have swept up mines; they 
have convoyed liners. They have been used as despatch 
boats. They have augmented the blockading squadrons 
and, as a mobile screen to the Battle Fleet, they have played 
the all-important rdle of the modern destroyer. 

Anyone who has read his Kipling has a good mental 
picture of the destroyer in its romantic aspect. Wonderful 
feats have been achieved in the destroyers during the war, 
as, for instance ,the glorious, unforgettable death of Loftus 
Jones, V.C., and the Shark. But the romantic aspect, if the 
most popular, is the least important. It is the practical 
side that is really vital. 

Speed was the origin of the destroyer; speed is its 
essential quality to-day; and speed is the most difficult 
quality of all to impart to the warship unless you subordinate 
fighting power without scruple to engine power. In no other 
type is offence sacrificed to mobility as it is in the destroyer ; 
in no other type has the engine-room so entirely overpowered 
the gun turret and the casemate. 

The destroyer first came into existence in 1893 as a reply 
to the menace of the torpedo boat. That little craft, a midget 
of 60 tons at the outset, was constructed for the sole purpose 
of firing the newly invented Whitehead torpedo. It was de- 
signed to approach the big ships at what was then the great 
speed of 18 knots—the name given to the first of the tvpe, 
Lightning, shows in what estimation 18 knots was held in 
those days; and after it had fired the torpedo from a tube 
carried on deck it doubled off, like a hare, at a sharp angle 
in order to offer as small a target as possible to its antagonist’s 
guns. 

The slow-moving battleships of the early eighties of the 
last century appeared to be defenceless against the lightning 
stroke. Naval architects soon saw that passive defence was 
useless. The active offensive was the correct line, and that 
led first to the construction of torpedo-gunboats, ten times 
as large as the torpedo-boat, with a speed of 20 knots, a 
two-knot advantage over the torpedo-boat and with a con- 
siderable advantage in offensive power, owing to the fact 
that they carried two guns. Marine engineering, however, 
was making rapid strides at that time, and the torpedo- 
gunboat was soon outclassed by the torpedo-boat destroyer, 
a vessel of only 240 tons, but with engines that developed 
3.70 horse power and gave her a speed of 26 knots. 

Those who are not versed in marine engineering may 
not be impressed at first glance by the increase in speed 
achieved, but it should be remembered that when engines 
have been perfected to produce a given speed it is a matter 
of immense difficulty to produce others that will better 
the performance even by one knot without disproportionate 
increase in weight and in space occupied. To increase the 
speed of a modern battleship, for example, by a mere mile 
an hour may mean the addition of 1,000 tons to the weight 
of the ship. This element in naval architecture is im- 
portant, and should be fully understood because it played 
a great part in the development of the torpedo-boat destroyer. 

It was soon evident that the torpedo-boat had met its 
master. The destroyer, which was invented to destroy 
the torpedo-boat, achieved its work so thoroughly that the 
torpedo-boat gradually dropped out of the running. Its 
functions were absorbed by the destroyer, which became 
in practice both the menace to the battleship and its safe- 
guard. 

Now, the earliest torpedo craft were almost exclusively 
coastal vessels, adapted for use in anchorages or confined 
waters. True, two torpedo-boats succeeded in crossing 
the Atlantic in 1890, but the experience was one that none 
of those on board had any desire to repeat. In the main 
the usefulness of the mosquito craft was restricted to waters 
within a few miles of a base. But battleships are ocean- 
going vessels, capable of keeping the seas for long periods 
and in all weathers. It was necessary for the destroyer 
to develop the same quality of seaworthiness if it was to serve 
as a mobile defence for the big ship. It had to become an 
ocean-going vessel. It had to be stronger to withstand 
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heavy weather. It had to be able to carry large quantities 
of fuel and stores so that it could stay away from its base 
for longer periods, a quality that is described technically as 
“radius of action.” Finally, it had to be a more com- 


fortable home for the men who were to fight the ship. The 
early torpedo-boats had a crew of only fifteen men. The 


destroyer of to-day carries one hundred. From the simple 
duties of a watchdog at the gates of a port the destroyer 
developed into a close attendant on the great Battle Fleets 
wherever they might go. 

It was not done all at once. As the battle-cruiser slowly 
evolved out of the little light protected cruiser, so the destroyer 
slowly grew from a 260-ton ship carrying one 12-pounder 
gun and one torpedo tube as her armament to a vessel of 
1,000 tons, armed with three 6-inch (31-pounder) guns and 
fitted with several twin torpedo tubes each firing two torpedoes. 

Speed, however, was her principal requirement, and the 
trouble was to increase the speed without unduly increasing 
the size. At one time we experimented with a destrover 
design of 1,800 tons, but the cost was excessive for the results 
achieved and only one ship of the tvpe was built. 

It was the marine engineers who solved the problem. 
Turbine machinery, with its improvement in the direction 
of super-heated steam and the utilisation of oil fuel for the 
furnaces in place of coal, made it possible ultimately to 
replace the heavy reciprocating engines that only developed 
3,800 b.p. by modern machinery that would develop 
60,000 h.p., and the day of the old small 24-knot destroyer 
passed with the coming of the medium-sized 35-knotter. 

This vessel is a menace to the big ships. Its appearance 
on the scene called for a reply, just as the first torpedo-boat 
had done. The ‘ destroyer of destroyers”? was designed. 
The first vessels of this type were the Avefhusa class, and 
the name-ship was only commissioned a few days before 
the battle of Heligoland, in which she took a leading and a 
glorious part. 

The differences between the -lve/husas and the destroyers 
were considerable, the most important being their size 
(3,750 tons), which allowed them to be lightly armoured 
a thing unknown in destroyers—and to carry two 6in. and 
eight 4in. guns, and still to be sufficiently engined to develop 
a speed equal to the fastest destroyer, if not indeed superior. 

It is obvious that these vessels are on the border line 
between mosquito craft and the light cruisers. In practice 
they work with the destroyer flotillas, but they are capable 
of fighting bigger ships, as the Avethusa showed when she 
emerged victorious, if battered, from an encounter with 
two German light cruisers in the course of the battle o:! 
Heligoland. The secret of her success is to be found, not 
in her qualities of passive defence—her armour and her 
speed—but in her vigorous offensive powers, her guns. The 
whole experience of the war at sea has proved the gun to 
be the Queen of Battle. The torpedo has had its successes, 
and they have been of a dramatic kind that struck the public 
imagination, as in the case of the Hogue, Aboukir and Cressy. 
But the gun has equally dramatic feats to its credit, though 
for some strange reason they have failed to meet with the 
same appreciation outside Service circles. 

There are two facts that may be adduced, however, 
to show how far the gun is superior to the torpedo. On 
October 17th, 1914, there was an encounter in the North 
Sea between four British destroyers and four German 
destroyers. The British craft carried three gin. guns each. 
The Germans were each armed with three 3-pounders. But 
the Germans had four torpedo tubes to every three of the 
British. Nevertheless, all four of the German ships were 
sunk by gun fire, while the damage to the British ships was 
slight. There have been other incidents of a similar nature, 
but that one is sufficient as an illustration. Here we have 
eight vessels built primarily as platforms for torpedo tubes 
and specifically described as “‘ torpedo craft.” Yet when 
they meet in battle they ignore, as by a sort of tacit consent, 
their ostensible weapon and hammer each other with the 
guns, which are nominally their secondary armament. 

The second fact is even more remarkable. Since the 
beginning of the war there has been more and more marked 
a tendency on the part of German constructors to fit their 
submarines with guns which can only be used when the 
vessel is on the surface. What has been done in the case 
of our own submarines mav not be discussed, but the German 
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tendency is certainly instructive. There have been many 
German submarines mounting 3in. (12-pounder) guns. There 
have even been some reported that carried the heavier 
4in. (31-pounder) piece. What is the reason for this? It 
had seemed that the whole essence of success with the sub- 
marine lay in its ability secretly to plant a torpedo in the 
enemy ship. What advantage has the gun over the torpedo ? 

It is, in the first place, more accurate ; it is, secondly, 
more rapid; it is, thirdly, less rapacious in its demands 
for space for ammunition. A submarine as a general rule 
can only carry enough torpedoes to fire each tube twice 
without returning to port for further supplies. But it can 
carry some hundreds of shells for guns. The torpedo is 
17ft. in length and weighs 28cwt. The 31-pownder shell 
is a few inches in length, and it would take approximately 
101 of them to make up the same weight as one torpedo. 

Moreover, the torpedo is a weapon of opportunity. 
In favourable circumstances it is deadly, but those circum- 
stances as we have seen during the war occur rarely. It is 
not a weapon for the defensive-offensive. It is too expensive 
to be used solely to ward off danger. And so the submarine 
has been armed with guns to enable it to engage on approxi- 
mately equal terms some of the craft designed to harass it. 
3ut the fact of such arming is the most conclusive admission 
that in itself the torpedo-carrving submarine is inferior to 
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the gun-carrying surface ship. It is a complete surrender of 
all claims that the torpedo is a more useful destructive agent 
than the shell. 

The future of the destroyer is uncertain. There are those 
who hold that it was at the zenith of its prestige when the 
war began, and that its comparative failure to make itself 
felt in the attacks on the big ships in the battle of Jutland 
has put an end to its usefulness. On the other hand, it is 
not to be denied that it has played an extremely useful part 
in directions that were not foreseen before the war. Its 
utility as a submarine destrover has been shown on several 
occasions and in different wavs. Some of these have been 
publicly announced. Some have not. There may be great 
significance in the statement by a Scandinavian merchant 
seaman published the other day that he had seen many new 
small British destroyers in the North Sea recently. 

If it is correct, it shows, among other things, that we 
have reached once more a climax in warship construction. 
The destroyer as the late nineteenth century knew it has growa 
into the “destroyer of destrovers.”” It has merged in the 
tvpe above it, the light cruisers, and we shall now go back 
to the beginning again and start at the bottom of the scale. 
This cycle of progress is constantly recurring. There is nothing 
uncommon in it. There is no reason why the destrover should 
be an exception to the rule. 
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THE NEW FOREST PONIES AND HORSE BREEDING. 
[To tHe Eprror or *‘ Country Lire.” 


Str,—The Government are endeavouring to persuade people to keep fewer 
horses that require corn. It will not be out of place if I draw your readers 
attention to a very useful class of horse that requires little or no grain and 
does a great deal of work. At Lyndhurst on April 18th there was a show of 
New Forest stallions. The average class of these ponies was good. Every year 
they show more bone, more character, with no loss of the pony quality, and 
character which makes the New Forest pony such a useful animal in saddle 
or harness. Of these stallions the majority are indeed taken up for the 
winter, but they require very little grain. Even in this severe spring, when 
the fields have had no grass, and even by the middle of April there was no 
keep on some of the best of the farms, these hardy stallions have fought through 
on what they could pick up with the help of a little straw. Others have been 
at work on the small holdings, and I saw one of the best of them drawing 
a heavy loadof manure. At the show, with few exceptions, the ponies looked 
rough, but hard and well. The same is true of some of those mares which 
never come in, for I rode out to see them, and many were in quite fair con- 
dition, and the few foals were strong and active. A feature of the show 
of stallions was the number of young ponies bred on the Forest and, of course, 
in the open, which came to the front when prizes, cups and premiums were 
distributed. Not a few of these were sons of winners in past years, and show 
that the efforts of the Board of Agriculture, the National Pony Society and 
the New Forest Association for the Improvement of Ponies are thoroughly 
successful. I could not help wishing that the Board of Agriculture would 
be a little more sympathetic to the desires of the commoners to improve the 
pasturage of the New Forest. For eleven years I have ridden over the 
Forest and have watched the pasturage slowly but steadily deteriorating, 
so that fewer ponies, fewer cows and calves can graze there. If the Board 
would only take the commoners into their confidence and seek their help 
it would, I believe, be easy at all events to arrest the deterioration of the 
pastures, which appears to me year by year to be proceeding at a more rapid 
rate. During this hard winter and disastrous spring much of the gorse has 
been killed (it is not necessary to point out the forage value of gorse). What 
is wanted is systematic burning and the clearance of the surface drains. Deep 
drainage is worse than useless. I believe much local help could be obtained 
for these simple operations and the cost would be very little, and the spectacle 
of Crown property visibly deteriorating in production would cease to cause 
people to doubt the practical nature of the Board’s endeavours. Of course, 
so far as the ponies are concerned, the value set on them by those who control 
horse breeding operations at Whitehall is because of their contribution to the 
studs of England of hardy, sound, hard-working strains of blood. But even 
here matters have turned out unluckily, for the scheme of the Board for sending 
bigger, better bred pony stallions to travel round the outskirts of the Forest 
with a view to mating them with the pick of the working mares and producing 
cobs and small horses has failed because the Board insisted (instead of finding 
out what was wanted) on sending down a stallion entirely unsuited to the 
district. There are two strong, active local associations which collect karge 
sums and have achieved a great measure of improvement. Surely it would 
have been wiser to have consulted these bodies composed of practical breeders, 
without whose help and assistance it will be impossible to find the mares. 
The idea of the Board’s scheme is admirable and likely, if carried out, to result 
in a great benefit to light horse breeding at smal! expense (about £30 a vear). 
But the methods are wrong and foredoomed to failure for want of consideration 
of local circumstances and conditions. Perhaps there would be no better 
way of effecting this than by a reform of the Court of Verderers. These are 
at present elected on a qualification which makes it impossible that any man 
really interested shall become a member of the Court. Arepresentative Court 
of Verderers with at allevents some of the larger pony and cattle owners among 
its members would make an admirable channel of communication between 
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the Government and the foresters, and would probably lead to an immense 
increase in the productiveness of this great national estate.—T. I’. DaLr. 

[It is an excellent suggestion that wherever grazing is easily available 
horses should be kept on the pastures. They could do ordinary work 
quite well on grass.—Ep. } 


A PARROT’S MENU. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ** Country LIFE.”’ 

Sir,—Will it interest ‘‘ M” to know how we fed our parrot, which we had 
for more than thirty years in our family? It was in excellent health and 
plumage—a blue-fronted Amazon. For breakfast, bread sopped in cof‘ce 
with milk and sugar in it was placed in her tin, and eaten with evident 
pleasure. At tea she had bread sopped in the tea-cup; in fact, she shared 
in most of what was going, except meat or greasy food. But a chicken 
or rabbit bone she was fond of, and it amused her for hours ; also an eggshell 
with a little of the yolk and white (boiled) left in it. All sorts of nuts, 
Brazils and walnuts specially; but hempseed was given sparingly, being 
considered too heating, and maize she did not like at all. The core of an 
apple or pear pleased her, and watercress she liked ; but, as ‘* M’’ probably 
knows, 20 parsley—it is fatal to parrots. Polly was a great pet and often 
allowed out of her cage. She would come on the table and delight in 
emptying the workbasket of reels of cotton, pushing them to the edge ot 
the table and crowing with joy when they rolled over. Sometimes she would 
lie on her back and, holding a reel in her claws, bite furiously at it. It was 
very amusing to watch her little tricks.—H. S, 


RABBIT KILLED BY GOLF BALL. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—While playing golf the other day on the Colwall Course I hit with my 
mashie a long ball which landed just bevond a bunker guarding the seventeenth 
green. Immediately after I saw something feebly struggling at the side 
of the bunker, and this, on closer inspection, turned out to be a full-grown 
rabbit, which must have been hit full on its head by the golf ball and partly 
stunned. I have never before heard of a rabbit being killed in this way, 
although I know instances of a lark being hit and killed by a golf ball, alyo 
a seagull.—H. W. Isaac. 
SUGAR BEET FOR JAM MAKING. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” 
Str,—Boil a number of sugar beet with as little water as possible until the 
roots are quite soft ; then take out the beet, add a stick of cinnamon and halt 
a dozen cloves. Continue to boil until the syrup is thick, when it will be ready 
for jam making with half the usual quantity of sugar. Beet syrup made in 
this way is excellent for filling up jars and bottles in bottling fruits if used hot 
and the bottles at once tightly sealed with bladder or substitutes. The beet 
used in making the syrup can also be mace into excellent beet jam.—SENEX. 


GRAND JURIES. 
To THE Eprror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Referring to Mr. Arthur Cooke’s letter in Country Lire of March 31st, 
the grand jury is a great safeguard against the bullying of an individual 
by the Crown or by any political party exercising the prerogative of the 
Crown. The grand jury can save a man from being put to the expense of 
defending a case and from the anxiety of a trial ; and being men of independent 
position, they are the less likely to be frightened into submission by Govern- 
ment officials, The duty of a grand jury is not to try cases, but merely to 
reject all oppressive or frivolous accusations while allowing the others to 
go on for trial by the petty jury. If this is borne in min by all the grand 
jurors cases can be got through very quickly. Though there is now no 
danger of tyranny by a monarch, there is a great and increasing danger 
of tvranny by the majority, and all safeguards should be preserved.—C. M. 
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TAME GREAT TITS. 
To tHE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.” 

Str—I am sending vou herewith two photographs, taken on February 26th 

this year in my garden, of a completely wild hen great tit, in one of which 

she is feeding from an almond in my lips, and in the other on the top of my 

head. I think you will agree that these are most unique photegraphs, as the 

great tit isa very wild bird and easily scared at the near approach of human 

) eings—the more so as the latter so often shoot at them on account of their 
supposed depredations among the fruit 


buds in our gardens. To shoot them 
is a great mistake, as during the 


summer they feed on countless cater- 


pillars and insects, and all the year 
through they consume, especially in the 
winter, millions upon millions of eggs 


deposited in the crevices and bark of 


the trees. If you can spare me_ the 
space, it might interest your readers 
to know how I tamed the great tits. 
When sitting in the late autumn and 
winter time under my verandah I fed 
the birds, which at first kept at the 
respectful distance of 3vd. or 4yd. 


away, and I gradually placed the food 
nearer and nearer to myself. Then I 
put upon a 
small table 2vd. or 3vd. distant, and 
as the great tits and other birds regaled 
themselves the food IT drew the 
table very gradually nearcr 


some chopped almond 





upon 
to my chair 
till it was quite cloce, while I 
attitude of 

Then I placed a little chopped 
almond on the side of the table nearest 
to me, 


alwavs 
maintained an absolute 
stillness. 
and a good deal on mv lap. 
After consuming that on the table thev 
would see 


the large quantity on my 
lap and would make several feariul 


attempts to fly on it, but would love 
the middle of flight, 
though only 8in. away! At thev 


heart in their 

last 
would alight on my coat and feed, but 
they showed in a very marked manner 
what an effort of courage it 
to throw all 


cost them 


their traditions of man 


“cc 


as a “‘ scarecrow ”’ on one side, for their 
tails were vibrating and = contracting 





and expanding with the excitement and 


“ . emotion they felt. After this I put 
THE TIT AND HER ers nee ee) ; rere 
very little on my lap and a quantity on 
FRIEND. my hand, which I held on the same 
level with it, and as they became 


reconciled to feed off that IT gradually raised it, when they were busily 
eating, towards my face. I placed a whole almond between my fingers 
and so held it that they had to rub their heads against my nose when 
feeding, and from that it was an easy stage to eat from one held in my 
lips. Now the great tits are so friendly that one will feed off one hand 
while her mate feeds off the other, and when I call her she will alight with her 
feet holding on to moustache and beard, seeking for the almond, or will alight 
on my head and follow me down the garden or along the roed. 
come into my dining- 
room, will join me at 
my meals, helping 
themselves to 


Thev will 


what- 
ever is going, and one 
will sit on the 
knob and her mate on 
the other of the same 
chair within arm's 
reach of me, making a 


one 


most charming pic 
One day in the 
winter the male great 
tit was so extraordi- 
narily friendly di-- 
posed that he flew tc 
me from the 
window, endeavoured 
to get up my sleeve, 
crawled up my arm, 
like a nuthatch up a 
tree trunk, pulled and 
pulled the lobe of mv 
then paraded 
about over my head, 
and finally alighted 
on the top of the 
newspaper I was reac- 
ing. Of course, it 
crumpled up beneath 
even his weight, but, nothing daunted, he settled himself there again quite 
comfortably and contentedly. But as I had to go out he flew on to the table 
and allowed me to ruffle up his breast feathers repeatedly, and while doing so 
quietly jumped on my hand. He did not seem to be seeking or wanting any 
food, only human sympathy, love and fellowship! One thing of interest in the 
great tit is that, although only so small a bird, it moves its upper mandible 


ture ! 


open 


ear, 
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(as well as the lower) when eating; and the secondary and tertiary quill 
feathers are so long and large and full that they seem to droop constantly, 
and the birds have the habit of, as it were, having to “ hitch’ them up again 
Moreover, the great tits evidently pair for life, as the same couple brought 
forth their brood of seven youngsters in a flower-pot inverted against my 
house wall, and both male and female show me the same friendliness, year 


by vear.—F. GILLETT Cory. 
EIGHTY-SIX AND ACTIVE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—-Possibly the enclosed photograph may be of interest to vour readers. 


age of eightv-six 


Mr. F. Wright is a Crimean veteran who has attained the 
but is still surprisingly active, and with 


the exception of a slight deafness is 
the equal of many younger men He 
invariably takes a long walk each 
morning, and devotes the afternoon to 


gardening or odd jobs about his house. 


With regard to his military career, 
he served throughout the Crimean 
campaign, was wounded before Sebas- 


topol, and is the holder of the Crimean 
Medal.—I*. R. Watts. 


WHITETHORN HAWS. 


To tHE Eptiror oF * Country LIF} 

Sir,—-After this unusually hard winta 
I find below the old hedges where 
whitehorn haws are usually abuncant 
the nutlets, when cleared of the husk 
by weathering, have been split) open 
in great quantities for the contained 
seed. When the outer husk has not 
Cecaved by weathering, which takes 
about two vears uncer these hedges, 
the haws are not touched. Now 
every old hedge and big bush hes 
been carefully) worked this) wintc 


Most of the nutlets have been split) in 
half as the squirrel opens a hazel mut, 


not as the nuthatch goes to work. A 





few uncer the old hedges have been 
opened at the end by the long-tailed 
field mouse, for its work IT know well. 
No doubt) some brother naturalist F 
has watched these nutlets being split, A CRIMEAN VETERAN, 
and can say what animal, mammal 
or bird does the work. Though more noticeable after this bad winter 
than usual, [ remember observing these split nutlets over forty vears 
ago, and the fact, which I verified again yesterday, that vou could tell 
their age by the weathering of the concave surface of the half nutlet 
Those of the last three winters could easily be distinguished. Older ones 


had to be lumped together.—E. ADRIAN WoopruFrFE- PEACOCK. 


AN AS.C. GANG AT WORK. 

To THE Eprror oF “ Country Lire.” 
Sir, —-I send vou herewith a photograph showing soldiers of the Forage 
D partment, Army Service Corps, baling this stack for overseas, All these 
men are ounfit for 
foreign service, most 


of them having been 
to the and re- 
ither 
wounded or sick + but 
still 
work they are 
able to do at 


front 
turned e 
there is very 
useful 
home 
They travel the 
country in gangs of 


the 


stall-sergeant. 


even, in charge 
of a 


Their plant consists 


ot a steam engine, 
baler, trailer and a 
caravan; the latter 
is provided with an 


excellent stove, which 


enables them to cook 


some of their meals 
in real country stvle 
They move from 
farm to farm, baling 


all the 


viously purchased by 


stacks pre- 
the Government 
for that 

During 


dis- 
the 

summer months they 
live under canvas, but m the winter billets are found in the nearest village 
or town. The shown is ‘ The Messrs 
Howard, Limited, of Bedford. The bales are with wires, each 
bale weighing just under 2o0o0lb. ; they are put on rail at the nearest station, 


othicer 


THEIR BIT. trict. 


machine Lion’”’ baler, made by 


bound five 
and a lady supervisor is employed to do all the clerical work, such 
checking all weights, labelling trucks, ete.—S. A. 


Brown. 
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THE GROWTH OF A FERN. 
[To tHe Epitor oF ‘ Country Lire.’’} 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


S1r,—I am sending you two photographs which serve to illustrate one small 





THE UNFOLDING OF 


A FROND. 





instance of 
the wonders 
of growth. 
They _ repre- 
sent a young 
bud of _ the 
common fern. 
At first the 
tender parts 
of the bud are 
protected by 
being. coiled 
up in a spiral. 
Later on the 
growing stem 
begins to de- 
velop a back- 
ward bend, <o 
that now the 


effect of gravity helps to uncoilit. As the 


spiral straightens out the supporting stem 


begins again 
to assume an 
upright posi- 
tion, the side 
fronds appear 
and the plant 
develops into 
full maturity. 
—E. pu Bov- 
Lay (Captain). 
MEDICINAL 
HERB 
GROWING. 
THE Epirtor. 
Si1r,—I am 
pleased to be 
able to report 
that my stock 
of pennyroyal 


has withstood the severe and prolonged winter, 
and that it can be confidently recommended for 
cultivation in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Seed is almost unobtainable, and roots for present 


planting should be advised. 


JAMES YOUNG. 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ALTAR-PIECE. 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LirFe.’’] 


7 
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the name D. Franc, the date 1574 and Delgado under. On the right wing is 
the name D. Ioanes, and the date and Delgado repeated. The photograph 
does imperfect justice to this work of the armourer’s art. Its great charm 
is in its colouring of gold (both dull and burnished) and silver damascening 
on a blue-black ground, and the rich colour and gilding on the eglomisé panels ; 
their blending gives to the whole a most pleasing effect. The capitals of the 
fluted columns are most delicately chased and undercut in a very skilful 
manner, and the thumb of the Apostle in the lunette over the centre panel 
of eglomtsé stands well out from the rest of the hand. This altar-piece is 
undoubtedly the work of Lucio Piccinino, the maker of the beautiful repoussé 
and gilt shield in the Wallace Collection. Lucio was the brother of Antonio 
Piccinino, the famous swordsmith, both of them worked in Milan in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. Lucio Piccinino’s most celebrated work is the 
embossed shield with the Medusa’s head in the Imperial Collection in Vienna. 
He worked almost exclusively for the Duke of Mantua. I have been given 
to understand that this altar-piece was the portable altar of one of the 
Governors of Mexico and was taken there at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It is now in my collection.—S. J, WHAWELL. 


THE HOME OF THE SAND-MARTINS. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—The site of the nesting holes of the sand-martin shown in the 
accompanying illustration is in a disused sand quarry near Edinburgh. 





THE SAND MARTINS’ SUMMER HOME. 


S1r,—-The accompanying photograph may please those of your readers who 
, > ? 7 


are interested in ironwork of the sixteenth century. 
piece of exceptional beauty of workmanship. 


It represents an altar- 
The size of the altar-piece 


proper is 18in. by 12in. without the case, which forms a triptych with its two 


hinged wings. The wings are covered with crimson velvet worked with gold 
and silver thread, and represent the arms of the original owner in an oval, with 
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A colony of about two hundred birds visits the spot late every spring 
and stays through the summer. That they come year after year to 
take up their residence in the spot where they or their parents have 
hatched out their broods of little ones in former seasons is clearly 
shown by the illustration, for the large holes are the old ones and 
the small ones the new. Where, however, the old holes happen to 
be still habitable the 
birds do not trouble to 
excavate fresh ones, 
but simply begin to 
build straight away.— IAN 
MACLEOD. 


‘JOHNNY CAKE.” 
{To THE EpiTorR. } 
Str,—The American 
Johnny cake, made _ of 
maize flour, is quite a 
novelty in England. Take 
a pound of maize flour and 
add to it two teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar, two 
of bicarbonate of soda and 
two of salt. Mix well 
together. Break into it 
three unbeaten eggs and 
beat the mixture with a 
wooden spoon. Dissolve 
another teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda in half 
a pint of milk and beat 
well again. Add lastly a 
handful of flour and a little 
melted butter or margarine. 
Bake slowly for rather 
more than half an hour in 





cake is preferred sweet, 
substitute a quarter of a 
pound of sugar for the salt 
and add any flavouring 
preferred.—G. V. C. 








a moderate oven. If this 
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